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INTRODUCTION 


The  members  of  the  Pettaquamscutt  Historical  Society  were  invited  by 
the  Historical  Research  Committee  to  write  authentic  and  traditional  stories 
based  on  the  theme  for  Rhode  Island  Heritage  Week,  May  1963,  “Ships,  Sailors, 
ami  Seaports”  Although  most  of  the  articles  pertain  to  South  County,  some 
tell  about  other  sections  of  Rhode  Island  as  the  Society  membership  includes 
people  from  all  over  the  state. 

The  stories  may  not  be  great  works  of  literature  but  the  members  had 
fun  writing  them.  However,  careful  attention  has  been  given  to  the  authen¬ 
ticity  of  these  tales  for  the  benefit  of  posterity,  the  serious  researcher,  proof 
for  the  skeptics,  and  education  of  the  youthful.  Footnotes  and  bibliographies 
are  included  wherever  feasible. 

It  has  been  impossible  to  include  all  facts-of-interest  within  the  covers  of 
this  small  brochure,  and  so,  preference  has  been  given  to  unrecorded  happen¬ 
ings.  References  to  data  already  written  can  be  found  in  the  footnotes  and 
bibliographies. 

Of  particular  interest  to  the  reader  is  the  fact  that  many  of  the  stories  are 
written  or  recounted  by  persons  who  are  direct  descendants  of  those  mentioned 
in  the  articles.  For  this  reason,  even  though  some  incidents  have  been  handed 
down  through  the  family  by  “word-of-mouth”,  they  should  still  be  considered 
as  “authentic  traditions.” 
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Theophilus  and  the  British  Man-of-War 
By  Clara  Pullen  Whaley* 

Theophilus  Whaley  was  born  in  England  in  1616,  the  son  of  Richard  and 
Francis  Cromwell  Whaley.  His  mother  was  a  relative  of  Oliver  Cromwell.  His 
family  is  said  to  have  been  wealthy.  He  had  a  college  education  and  was  famil¬ 
iar  with  Hebrew,  Greek  and  Latin.  He  did  much  writing  for  his  neighbors  and 
was  a  great  reader  of  his  Greek  bible. 

He  was  a  General  in  the  Parliamentary  Army  that  took  part  in  the  execu¬ 
tion  of  King  Charles  I.  It  is  thought  that  he  was  one  of  the  Regicide  Judges 
that  signed  the  death  warrant  of  Charles  I.  On  the  restoration  of  the  royalty  in 
1660  he  fled  to  Virginia.  There  he  married  Elizabeth  Mills  and  three  children 
were  born  there.  In  1680  he  came  to  the  picturesque  shore  of  Narrow  River 
in  South  Kingstown,  Rhode  Island,  his  departure  from  Virginia  being  occa¬ 
sioned  by  a  difference  in  religious  views  as  he  was  a  Baptist. 

The  farm  upon  which  Mr.  Whaley  settled  was  owned  by  Andrew  Willett 
His  residence  was  near  the  head  of  Pettaquamscutt  Pond  and  some  evidence  of 
his  home  may  be  seen  today  near  the  shore  of  Narrow  River.  There  four  more 
children  were  reared.  He  lived  by  fishing,  weaving,  and  writing  for  the  settlers. 

Mr.  Willett  speaks  of  Mr.  Whaley’s  friends  in  Boston  who  came  annually 
by  boat  to  the  Bay  Shore  nearby  to  visit  Mr.  Whaley.  They  were  the  supposed 
owners  of  Boston  Neck.  They  visited  Mr.  Willett  and  Mr.  Whaley  was  sum¬ 
moned  secretly  to  his  house  to  spend  the  evening.  When  the  gentlemen  were 
gone,  Mr.  Whaley  had  much  money. 

On  one  occasion  an  English  Man-of-War  was  anchored  in  the  Bay  off 
what  is  now  Saunderstown.  The  name  of  the  Captain  was  Whaley  who  claimed 
to  be  a  kinsman  of  Theophilus.  Mr.  Whaley  was  invited  to  dine  with  the  Cap¬ 
tain  on  the  boat  but  he  refused  because  he  feared  it  might  be  a  snare  laid  to 
catch  him. 

He  lived  forty  years  in  this  secluded  place.  When  he  was  one-hundred 
years  old,  he  stood  fully  six  feet  tall  and  looked  as  hail  and  hearty  as  a  man  of 
seventy  years.  His  wife,  dying  at  this  time  and  his  children  going  for  them¬ 
selves,  left  him  alone.  So  he  went  to  live  with  his  daughter,  Martha  Hopkins, 
on  Hopkins  Hill  in  the  easterly  part  of  West  Greenwich.  Here  he  died  in  1720 
at  the  age  of  one-hundred  and  three,  and  was  buried  with  military  honors  in 
Judge  Hopkins  burial  ground.  A  granite  monument  bearing  his  name  and  that 
of  his  wife  is  erected  upon  his  grave. 


*Clara  Pullen  Whaley  (of  Daniel,  Ezekiel,  Joseph,  Samuel,  Theophilus  Whaley).  Miss 
Clara  lives  with  her  sister,  Mary  Daniel  Whaley,  in  Wakefield,  Rhode  Island. 
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South  Ferry  —  The  Vanished  Seaport 

By  Jessie  Beauregard  and  Lillian  Johnson 

In  the  beginning  it  was  a  canoe  landing,  and  is  mentioned  as  such  in  sev¬ 
eral  old  writings.  It  was  used  by  Indians  traveling  by  water  along  the  shores  of 
Narragansett  Bay  and  very  likely  by  Indians  traveling  to  and  from  Conanicut 
Island.  Next  it  became  a  ferry  landing  for  the  busy  ferries  which  plied  between 
Newport,  Jamestown  and  the  Narragansett  Country.  There  is  ample  evidence 
that  a  ferry  was  in  operation  as  early  as  1695,  but  the  first  official  evidence  of  a 
license  being  granted  is  in  August  of  1709  when  the  General  Assembly  granted 
the  Ferry  at  Boston  Neck  to  John  Smith  and  Jeremiah  Smith.  Judge  Sewall 
writes  of  crossing  on  the  ferry  to  Narragansett  in  1699.  It  was  known  at  various 
times  as  Smith's  Ferry,  the  Ferry  at  Boston  Neck,  Franklin's  Ferry,  Cottrell’s 
Ferry  and  Eaton's  Ferry.  Finally  it  was  called  South  Ferry  and  this  is  the  name 
which  has  continued  down  through  the  years.  So  important  was  the  ferry  traffic 
that  in  1705  when  the  Post  Road  was  laid  out,  it  was  laid  out  from  Westerly  to 
South  Ferry.  Soon  South  Ferry  became  a  busy  seaport,  where  sailing  vessels 
came  to  be  repaired  and  outfitted  at  Joseph  Eaton’s  Ship  Chandlery,  and  where 
square  riggers  and  sloops  were  loaded  with  the  products  of  the  Narragansett 
Plantations  to  be  transported  to  the  West  Indies.  Black  slav  es  loaded  their  mas¬ 
ters'  ships  with  grain,  cheese,  cloth,  rum  and  the  famous  horses  called  Narra¬ 
gansett  Pacers,  all  products  of  the  Narragansett  Country.  These  same  ships  re¬ 
turned  from  the  West  Indies  to  the  port  of  South  Ferry  loaded  with  slaves, 
sugar  and  the  exotic  wares  of  the  West  Indies. 

On  the  slope  of  land  rising  from  the  landing,  a  village  grew.  There  was  a 
mill  to  manufacture  cloth  of  cotton  and  wool  and  “Jean  Cloth”.  There  was  a 
large  inn  to  house  travelers  and  there  were  nine  large  tenement  houses  to 
house  the  mill  workers.  In  one  extensive  building  there  was  a  dry  goods  store,  a 
post  office  and  a  school.  A  huge  rambling  building  contained  the  ferry  offices 
and  a  storage  warehouse.  There  was  a  livery  stable,  a  carriage  house,  a  power 
house  for  the  mill,  a  large  farm  house  and  numerous  smaller  structures  and 
homes.  In  1850  the  South  Ferry  Church  was  built  so  that  the  people  would  no 
longer  have  to  gather  at  each  other’s  homes  to  worship. 

With  the  passing  of  time  and  the  changing  ways  of  living,  working  and 
traveling,  the  village  became  deserted  and  the  buildings  fell  into  disrepair  and 
were  destroyed  by  storms.  The  little  church  was  rescued  in  1926  by  a  group  of 
historic-minded  people,  who  restored  it  and  have  kept  it  in  perfect  repair  ever 
since,  as  a  memorial  to  the  old  times.  South  Ferry  Church  is  sometimes  called 
“the  Sailors'  Church”  as  it  can  be  seen  far  out  at  sea  and  has  been  used  as  a 
landfall  by  mariners  entering  Narragansett  Bay,  ever  since  the  church  was 
built.  The  old  Inn  building  survived  for  many  years  and  housed  the  Narragan¬ 
sett  Marine  Laboratory  until  January,  1959,  when  it  was  destroyed  by  fire. 

In  1901  the  United  States  Government  bought  about  twenty-five  acres  on 
the  site  of  the  old  village,  for  the  construction  of  Fort  Kearney,  and  there 
emerged  upon  the  quiet  hillside  overlooking  the  entrance  to  the  bay,  a  great 
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menacing  fortification  with  the  massive  gun  emplacements  of  a  Coast  Artillery 
Base.  About  five  or  six  years  ago  the  fort  was  declared  excess  property  by  the 
government,  and  since  then  the  face  of  the  hillside  has  again  changed  radically. 
Now  there  is  a  great  modern  research  center  spreading  its  huge  buildings  over 
the  hillside.  Already  built  is  the  Narragansett  Marine  Laboratory  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Rhode  Island,  which  maintains  the  Research  Ship  “Trident”  docked  at 
the  foot  of  the  hill.  There  is  also  a  Marine  Laboratory  Storage  building.  The 
Northeast  Shellfish  Sanitation  Research  Center  is  now  being  constructed  and  is 
scheduled  to  open  in  August,  1963.  The  State  Atomic  Energy  Commission  Re¬ 
actor  Research  Center,  is  under  construction  and  scheduled  for  completion  this 
year.  To  be  built  later  are  the  Federal  Government  Water  Quality  Control 
Laboratory  and  three  other  projects  still  in  the  planning  stage.  These  are  the 
Sport  Fisheries  Research  Center,  an  additional  Marine  Laboratory  building  and 
the  Rhode  Island  Oceanarium. 

At  the  top  of  the  hill,  as  one  approaches  the  site  of  the  new  research  cen¬ 
ter,  stands  the  little  white  church  on  one  side  of  the  road  and  directly  opposite 
on  the  other  side  of  the  road  stands  the  old  walled  village  cemetery,  both  to¬ 
gether  forming  a  gateway  from  the  past  to  the  present.  At  the  foot  of  the  hill 
beside  the  remains  of  the  old  stone  ferry  slip  and  the  traces  of  the  bygone  docks, 
the  research  ship  “Trident”  waits  at  her  dock  for  the  start  of  her  journey  of 
research  to  the  Caribbean  Sea  and  the  islands  of  the  West  Indies.  At  the  date 
of  this  writing  she  is  scheduled  to  leave  soon.  Lying  in  the  graves  in  the  ceme¬ 
tery  at  the  top  of  the  hill  are  sea-faring  men  who  made  many  journeys  to  the 
West  Indies  from  their  home  port  of  South  Ferry.  It  seems  most  appropriate 
and  strangely  symbolic  that  the  first  voyage  in  so  many  years  from  the  vanished 
seaport  of  South  Ferry  should  be  to  the  waters  that  these  long-gone  seamen 
knew  so  well! 
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Point  Judith  Lighthouse 
By  Oliver  H.  Stedman 

Extending  well  out  into  the  Atlantic  on  the  southern  shore  of  Rhode 
Island  is  a  bold  and  rocky  headland  known  as  Point  Judith,  considered  by  the 
U.  S.  Coast  Guard  and  Weather  Bureau  as  a  sort  of  dividing  line  between 
Nantucket  and  Long  Island  Sounds. 

As  King  Charles  II  had  no  daughter  Judith,  and  as  there  were  no  Judiths 
among  the  Queens  or  Princesses  of  early  colonial  history  just  how'  the  name 
Point  Judith  originated  has  always  been  shrouded  in  mystery  and  legend.  One 
of  the  best  known  seems  to  be  the  story  of  the  old  Nantucket  captain,  who,  ac¬ 
companied  by  his  daughter  Judith  w  as  headed  westerly  into  Long  Island  sound. 
Enveloped  by  one  of  the  dense  fogs  for  wrhich  this  area  has  always  been  famous 
he  was  much  disturbed  until  suddenly  his  daughter  called  out,  “I  see  land.” 
“Whar  away”,  shouted  the  captain,  “Pint,  Judith  Pint".  And  from  that  little 
tale,  perhaps  as  good  as  any  legend,  has  come  the  name  Point  Judith. 

Although  Beavertail  light  at  the  entrance  to  Newport  harbor  was  erected  in 
1749,  the  third  oldest  in  America,  for  the  purposes  of  guiding  shipping  into 
Newport,  it  was  not  until  much  later  when  an  important  coasting  trade  began 
to  develop  between  Narragansett  Bay  and  New  York,  that  the  necessity  for 
some  beacon  to  guide  the  mariners  around  the  frequently  rough  and  stormy 
Point  was  given  serious  consideration. 

On  May  25th,  1810  the  Federal  Government  authorized  the  purchase  of 
sufficient  land  for  the  location  of  a  lighthouse  from  Hazard  Knowles  for  the 
sum  of  three  hundred  dollars.  A  tower  of  rough  stone  was  soon  erected,  thirty- 
five  feet  high,  and  whale  oil  lamps  installed  at  the  top  which  shone  out  seventy 
five  feet  above  the  sea.  This  first  lighthouse  was  completely  destroyed  by  the 
severe  hurricane  of  September  1815. 

Rebuilt  again  in  1816  in  a  much  sturdier  manner  the  octagonal  tower  of 
cut  stone  rose  seventy  five  feet  above  the  water  and  was  fitted  with  ten  whale 
oil  lamps,  each  having  an  8^”  reflector,  and  with  a  total  rating  of  2500  candle 
power.  They  were  arranged  in  two  clusters  set  on  a  revolving  table,  to  provide 
for  a  flashing  light.  It  took  this  table  144  seconds  to  make  a  complete  turn,  and 
the  drop  of  a  288  pound  weight  provided  the  power  for  turning  the  mechanism. 
The  channel  in  the  stone  tower  down  wrhich  this  weight  dropped  still  remains. 
It  was  the  duty  of  the  keeper  to  wrind  up  this  weight  every  day,  as  well  as 
trimming  and  cleaning  the  lamps,  for  which  he  received  a  salary  of  three 
hundred  dollars  per  year. 

There  was  no  dwelling  connected  with  the  lighthouse  at  that  time,  the 
keeper  living  in  the  old  farmhouse,  now  long  since  gone,  which  stood  about 
300  yards  northwest  of  the  light.  He  probably  supplemented  his  income  by 
some  farming,  although  three  hundred  dollars  was  no  doubt  good  pay  in  those 
years. 

This  rate  of  pay  continued  for  keepers  of  the  light  until  the  early  1830’s 
when  Keeper  Gilbert  Pendleton  received  a  raise  to  $350.00  per  year,  and  this 
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was  the  salary  of  Keeper  Benjamin  Hardwin  and  others  until  1866  when  the 
pay  for  all  onshore  lighthouses  was  set  by  law  at  $600.00.  This  was  not  changed 
until  the  Lighthouse  Service  was  taken  over  by  the  Navy  at  the  beginning  of 
the  First  World  War.  However  during  this  period  comfortable  dwellings,  heat¬ 
ing,  and  many  prerequisites  were  provided  by  the  Lighthouse  Service  for  the 
keepers  and  their  families. 

Point  Judith  Lighthouse  was  rebuilt  in  1857  into  the  present  form,  the  low¬ 
er  half  painted  white  and  upper  half  brown,  and  connected  to  a  dwelling  which 
could  house  the  families  of  both  the  keeper  and  his  assistant.  The  light  still  re¬ 
mained  a  revolving  beacon,  each  revolution  taking  2^  minutes,  for  the  beam 
visible  seventeen  miles  at  sea. 

In  June  1862  “Capt”  Joseph  Whaley  became  keeper  at  Point  Judith  and 
continued  until  1889,  at  which  time  his  son,  Henry  Whaley,  who  had  served 
with  his  father  as  assistant  became  Keeper,  and  remained  in  that  capacitv  until 
1910. 

During  those  years  important  changes  in  the  operation  of  the  light  took 
place.  Kerosene  oil  came  into  use  and  by  1890  the  use  of  a  mantle  with  vapor¬ 
ized  oil  increased  the  intensity  of  the  light  many  fold.  These  oil  mantles  re¬ 
mained  in  use  until  electricity  came  to  the  light  house  in  1935.  The  present 
beacon  is  electric,  rated  at  25,000  cp.  and  flashes  intermittently,  five  seconds  on, 
two  seconds  off,  two  on,  two  off,  two  on,  two  off,  and  repeating.  The  revolv¬ 
ing  machanism  is  now  turned  by  electric  motor.  It  is  no  longer  necessarv  to 
wind  up  the  288  pound  weight  of  the  early  years. 

Power  is  supplied  by  the  local  utility  company  for  the  operation  of  the 
light,  fog  signals,  and  radio  beacon.  One  25KW,  and  one  15KW  auxiliary 
gasoline  engine  driven  generators  are  ready  in  case  of  outside  power  faliure. 

Fog  warning  signals  have  been  from  early  times  an  important  adjunct  of 
all  coastal  lighthouses,  and  Point  Judith  was  so  equipped  as  soon  as  a  practical 
type  of  signal  was  developed.  There  is  no  record  of  hand  bells  having  been  used 
for  warning  at  the  Point  as  they  were  elsewhere,  but  a  steam  whistle  was  in¬ 
stalled  there  in  1852.  This  was  discontinued  a  few  years  later  as  air  horns  came 
into  more  general  use.  Over  the  years  compressed  air  horns  seemed  to  have  met 
with  most  favor,  although  the  compressors  were  operated  by  many  different 
means.  Driven  first  by  horses  on  a  treadle,  then  by  small  steam  engines,  in  the 
70’s  by  hot  air  engines,  later  replaced  by  oil  and  gasoline  engines,  and  now  by 
electric  motors.  With  the  coming  of  electricity  the  many  worries  of  the  old 
time  keepers  about  getting  the  engines  started  when  fogs  suddenly  blew  in  from 
across  Long  Island  Sound  has  finally  gone.  Now  just  the  flip  of  a  switch,  and 
the  warning  voice  of  the  fog  horns  says  to  ships  “Keep  off.” 

The  Lighthouse  Service  also  maintains  at  Point  Judith  a  powerful  radio 
beacon  in  operation  night  and  day  in  conjunction  with  radio  beacons  at  Mon- 
tauk  Point  and  Martha’s  Vineyard.  These  radio  beacons  emit  a  series  of  coded 
signals  by  use  of  which  a  vessel  may  determine  its  exact  location  at  any  time. 
The  installation  of  a  much  more  powerful  and  up  to  date  beacon  is  planned 
for  the  near  future. 
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The  keeper's  dwelling  was  removed  in  1954,  and  the  light  is  now  operated 
by  the  crew  of  the  U.  S.  Coast  Guard  Station  located  nearby. 

In  1872  a  station  and  boathouse  for  the  then  U.  S.  Life  Saving  Service, 
now  part  of  the  Coast  Guard,  was  erected  on  the  lighthouse  grounds,  and  since 
that  time  the  history  and  activities  of  the  Lighthouse  and  Coast  Guard  have 
been  closely  associated.  The  original  station  burned  in  1938,  and  the  present 
one  was  built  in  1939.  The  boathouse  was  moved  to  Galilee  at  that  time. 

Point  Judith  has  been  the  scene  of  many  wrecks — but  records  of  later 
years  show  no  such  loss  of  life  as  occurred  along  the  Massachusetts  coastline. 
This  is  very  probably  due  to  the  nearness  of  the  Life  Saving  Station  whose 
surfboat  put  out  to  vessels  in  distress  from  a  slip  which  can  still  be  seen  just 
Northeast  of  the  station. 

Also  on  a  number  of  occasions  the  unfortunate  crews  of  coasting  schooners 
which  had  come  to  grief  on  the  rocky  bar  were  taken  ashore  by  means  of  the 
Lyle  gun  line  an  breeches  buoy. 

The  light  and  surrounding  grounds  have  always  been  a  favorite  spot  for 
tourists,  nearly  seven  hundred  having  visited  there  during  the  past  summer. 
One  question  usually  asked  concerns  the  large  aluminum  plates  stored  in  the 
yarded  area  just  west  of  the  light.  These  are  placed  there  by  the  Aluminum 
Co.  of  America  to  test  the  action  of  salt  air  on  various  aluminum  alloys,  as 
Point  Judith  is  known  to  have  the  “mostest  and  saltyest  fogs”  of  any  place  on 
the  Atlantic  coast. 

It  might  be  interesting  to  note  that  in  1895  plans  were  drawn,  and  surveys 
made  for  a  ship  canal  to  by-pass  the  Point  as  the  number  of  regular  steamboat 
runs  between  Providence  and  New  York,  and  the  heavy  coastal  trade  found 
serious  trouble  at  times  in  rounding  the  rough  and  stormy  headland.  This  canal 
was  to  enter  from  Narragansett  Bay  near  the  mouth  of  Narrow  River,  pass 
through  Pt.  Judith  Pond,  and  meet  the  Sound  some  what  to  the  west  of  the 
present  breachway.  Although  this  project  was  abandoned,  in  1897-98  the  U.  S. 
Government  built  the  Point  Judith  Harbor  of  Refuge,  (so  called  breakwater) 
which  at  times  would  shelter  fifty  or  more  ships  awaiting  favorable  weather  for 
the  passage  around  the  Point. 

I  wish  to  express  to  Chief  Carl  Nucilli,  Commander  of  the  Point  Judith 
Coast  Guard  Station  my  thanks  for  the  help  which  he  has  given  me  in  the 
writing  of  this  article.  I  would  also  mention  that  in  the  near  future  the  Coast 
Guard  has  plans  to  erect  on  the  Lighthouse  grounds  a  memorial  to  those  who 
have  served  there  through  the  years  as  keepers  of  the  light,  and  personnel  of  the 
Life  Saving,  and  later  Coast  Guard  Service. 

In  this  endeavor  I  am  sure  they  will  greatly  appreciate  the  help  and  co¬ 
operation  of  the  local  towns  and  historical  societies,  in  the  preparation  of  a 
small  historical  plaque  for  the  monument,  and  planning  of  the  dedication  cere¬ 
monies.  * 
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Commodore  Oliver  Hazard  Perry 

By  Louise  M.  Hoxie 

Oliver  Hazard  Perry  was  born  August  23,  1785  at  “South  Kingstown,  an 
interesting  maritime  township,  distinguished  for  the  nautical  character  of  its 
inhabitants  situated  on  the  waters  of  the  Narragansett.”  (Niles  p.  15).  The 
nautical  character  of  the  Perry  family  is  clear;  Oliver’s  father,  Christopher 
Raymond  Perry  fought  in  the  Revolution,  wearing  the  scarlet  and  gold  of  the 
Kingston  Reds,  and  later  was  captain  of  the  General  Greene  and  other  U.  S. 
ships.  Oliver  was  commissioned  as  a  midshipman  in  April  1799  at  the  age  of 
14  and  first  sailed  under  his  father.  Eventually  all  five  of  the  brothers  became 
officers  in  the  navy,  and  two  sisters  married  naval  officers.  “The  Perry  family 
is  the  best  known  naval  family  of  America,  despite  the  fact  that  its  Quaker 
ancestors  had  fled  to  the  new  world  because  they  did  not  believe  in  bearing 
arms.”  (Dutton  p.  1) 

The  family  was  founded  by  Edward  Perry,  from  Devonshire,  England,  who 
was  a  Quaker,  fleeing  from  religious  persecution.  He  settled  in  Sandwich, 
Mass,  in  1653.  His  son,  Samuel  became  a  large  landowner  in  Westerly,  Rich¬ 
mond  and  Hopkinton.  Tils  youngest  son,  Benjamin,  left  100  acres  of  land  and 
the  homestead  in  South  Kingstown  to  his  son  Freeman.  Freeman  married 
Mercy  Hazard,  daughter  of  Oliver  Hazard,  a  Quaker  landowner  of  a  large 
plantation.  Freeman  was  a  member  of  the  Colonial  Assembly,  chief  justice  of 
the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  for  Washington  County  and  also  president  of  the 
town  council  of  South  Kingstown  from  1776-1781. 

Christopher  Raymond,  his  son,  and  father  of  Oliver  Hazard  was  born  in 
1761.  He  broke  with  the  Quaker  tradition,  and  later  was  confirmed  with  his 
family  by  Bishop  Seabury  in  St.  George  Parish,  Newport.  While  a  young  man 
serving  as  mate  on  a  vessel  from  Ireland  to  Philadelphia  he  met  and  fell  in  love 
with  a  beautiful  Scotch-Irish  girl  of  16,  Sarah  Wallace  Alexander.  She  had 
with  her  a  young  friend,  a  boy  named  Matthew  Galbraith,  for  whom  she  later 
named  her  third  son,  Matthew  Galbraith  Perry,  who  opened  Japan  to  world 
commerce  in  1854.  Sarah  and  Oliver  were  married  at  the  home  of  Dr.  Ben¬ 
jamin  Rush  in  Philadelphia  in  October  1784.  He  brought  her  to  his  father’s 
home  in  South  Kingstown.  “There  they  enjoyed  an  enthusiastic  reception.” 
(Griffis  p.  7)  Captain  Perry  for  thirteen  years  served  in  the  commercial  marine 
and  was  much  away  from  home. 

“Oliver  Hazard  was  born  August  23,  1785,  in  the  old  family  homestead. 
It  was  a  farm  of  two  hundred  acres.  The  house  stood  at  the  base  of  a  hill,  and 
from  the  windows  could  be  seen  the  curving  shore  line  and  Point  Judith.  The 
old  Post  Road,  between  Boston  and  New  York,  was  only  a  short  distance  from 
the  front  of  the  house.  Nearby  was  the  old  burying  ground  where  three  genera¬ 
tions  of  the  family  had  been  put  to  rest.”  (Dutton  p.  6) .  He  was  named  Oliver 
Hazard  at  the  request  of  his  grandmother  after  his  great-grandfather  and 
uncle.  His  mother  taught  him  to  read.  His  first  school  teacher  was  John  Peck- 
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ham,  who  agreed  to  teach  him  and  his  two  cousins,  Sarah  and  Abby,  daughters 
of  Dr.  Joshua  Perry,  if  he  could  teach  them  from  his  bed! 

In  October  1792  he  walked  the  four  miles  to  Tower  Hill  to  the  school  kept 
by  old  Master  Kelly  in  Squire  Case’s  house,  the  house  where  Dr.  Franklin 
stopped  overnight  on  his  journeys  between  Philadelphia  and  Boston.  Master 
Kelly  had  taught  his  father  and  grandfather.  He  did  not  long  attend  this  school 
because  his  father  moved  the  family  to  Newport  in  1793  when  Oliver  was  eight 
years  old.  There  he  went  to  the  classical  school  of  John  Fraser  in  New  Church 
Lane.  He  was  said  to  be  an  excellent  scholar,  a  large  boy,  with  quiet  and  stu¬ 
dious  habits,  and  a  player  of  the  flute.  Alexander  S.  Mackenzie,  who  wrote  a 
biography  of  Oliver  in  1840  at  the  request  of  Oliver’s  eldest  son,  says  of  the 
man :  “The  person  of  Perry  was  of  the  loftiest  stature  and  most  graceful  mold. 
He  was  easy  and  measured  in  his  movements,  and  calm  in  his  air.  His  brow 
was  full,  massive,  and  lofty,  his  features  regular  and  elegant,  and  his  eye  full, 
dark,  and  lustrous  .  .  .  His  whole  air  was  expressive  of  health,  freshness  and 
contentment,  bearing  testimony  to  a  life  of  temperance  and  moderation.” 
(Mackenzie  v.  2  p.  242).  In  1797  his  father  moved  to  Westerly  and  bought  a 
house  on  the  Pawcatuck  River.  Two  years  later  Oliver  entered  the  naval  ser¬ 
vice.  He  served  under  his  father  in  the  war  with  Tripoli.  In  1811  he  married 
Elizabeth  Chaplain  Mason,  daughter  of  the  best  known  physician  of  Newport. 

His  later  life  is  well  known.  In  February  1813  he  was  ordered  to  Sackett’s 
Harbor  on  Lake  Erie  to  build  vessels  to  oppose  the  British  fleet.  On  September 
10,  1813  he  met  the  British  and  in  a  three  hour  battle  defeated  them,  writing 
to  General  Harrison,  “We  have  met  the  enemy,  and  they  are  ours”,  a  phrase 
which  is  quoted  in  all  our  history  books. 

John  M.  Niles,  writing  in  1821  says  of  Perry,  “If  there  is  any  one  individ¬ 
ual  to  whom  this  country  is  more  indebted  than  any  other  for  the  success  of  its 
arms  during  the  late  war;  for  the  security  of  its  inhabitants,  the  protection  of 
the  frontiers,  for  preserving  the  integrity  of  its  soil,  and  for  shedding  a  lustre 
upon  its  reputation— it  is  Oliver  Hazard  Perry.”  (Niles  p.  168). 

After  the  Lake  Erie  victory  he  was  feted  in  Albany,  Newport,  N.  Y., 
Washington,  Baltimore  and  other  cities.  He  commanded  the  Java  on  a  trip 
to  the  Mediterranean,  and  in  1819  was  sent  to  Venezuela’s  capital  Angostura, 
three  hundred  miles  up  the  Orinoco  River  on  a  diplomatic  mission  about 
privateers.  He  discharged  his  mission,  but  on  the  way  down  the  river  he  con¬ 
tracted  yellow  fever  and  died  on  his  ship  near  Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad,  on  his 
thirty-fourth  birthday,  August  23,  1819.  He  was  buried  in  Port  of  Spain  the 
next  day,  his  escort  English  soldiers.  In  1826  his  body  was  taken  back  to  New¬ 
port,  and  given  a  full  military  funeral.  He  left  a  widow  and  four  young  chil¬ 
dren.  Congress  in  an  unprecedented  action  voted  an  annuity  of  $400  a  year  to 
the  widow,  and  $150  a  year  for  each  child  for  its  education. 

The  Pettaquamscutt  Reporter,  Bulletin  15,  for  May  1961,  has  three 
articles  on  Oliver  Hazard  Perry,  including  a  poem  by  Miss  Caroline  Hazard 
read  at  the  placing  of  a  tablet  by  the  state  on  the  birthplace,  September  10, 
1927;  a  short  account  of  his  life;  and  the  suggestion  by  Miss  Elizabeth  J.  Wells 
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for  “naming  of  the  memorial  highway  for  Perry,  which  was  later  passed  by  the 
Rhode  Island  legislature. 

In  this  150th  anniversary  year  of  Perry’s  victory,  it  is  fitting  that  Rhode 
Island  should  give  the  name  Oliver  Hazard  Perry  Memorial  Highway  to  the 
road  which  goes  past  his  birthplace. 
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A  Confused  Stork 

By  Lucy  Rawlings  Tootell 


According  to  tradition,  Commodore  Oliver  Hazard  Perry  is  the  only  man 
authentically  born  in  three  different  places.  Down  in  South  Kingstown,  Rhode 
Island,  it  is  impossible  to  claim  one  location  without  arousing  the  wrath  of  the 
other  two  protagonists.  For  this  reason,  each  version  is  being  presented  to  the 
reader  in  the  hope  that  someone  may  be  able  to  “track  down”  the  landing 
strip  of  a  very  confused  stork.  Fortunately  all  three  places  are  within  the  bounds 
of  South  Kingstown. 


/ 

The  William  Rodman  House 

By  Winifred  ].  W.  Kissouth 

In  this  house,  on  August  20th,  1785,  Oliver  Hazard  Perry  was  born.  So 
reads  the  Hazard  Genealogy. 

Where  was  Oliver  Hazard  Perry  born,  the  hero  of  Lake  Erie?  Evidence 
points  to  a  house  once  standing  in  Rocky  Brook.  A  Matunuck  building  has 
been  named  in  print  as  the  place. 

In  Updike’s  “History  of  the  Narragansett  Church”,  revised  and  reprinted 
in  1907,  we  find  on  page  309  of  Vol.  II,  the  following: 

Without  repeating  the  well-known  story  of  Commodore  Perry,  it  is  inter¬ 
esting  to  note  that  he  was  born  in  the  village  of  Rocky  Brook,  South  Kingstown 
in  the  “west  chamber”  of  the  house  of  William  Rodman;  this  house  was  still 
standing  in  ( 1895) . 

In  “The  State  of  Rhode  Island  and  Providence  Plantations  at  the  End  of 
the  Century”  edited  by  Edward  Field  of  Providence,  the  section  on  “The  Sea 
Force  in  War  Time”  written  by  H.  Perry  Smith,  gives  the  place  of  his  birth  as 
the  Judge  Freeman  Perry  Homestead  at  Perryville,  Matunuck,  in  South  Kings¬ 
town.  Here  still  stands  a  small  gambrel-roofed  house  erected  from  some  of  the 
lumber  from  the  older  house,  or  the  one  in  which  it  is  claimed  by  adherents  of 
this  tradition  the  Commodore  was  born.  The  older  house  was  demolished  soon 
after  the  battle  of  Lake  Erie. 

The  house  that  visitors  accepted  as  standing  on  the  site  of  the  birthplace 
of  the  great  sea  fighter  was  built  after  the  battle.  At  that  time  the  manor  house 
previously  standing  on  that  site  was  much  out  of  repair  and  was  taken  down 
and  replaced  by  the  present  structure,  which  was  intended  “to  be  occupied  by 
any  of  the  family  who  should  come  there  for  hunting  or  fishing”  according  to 
the  note  in  Field’s  “Rhode  Island”.  Yet  the  story  that  this  is  the  site  of  the 
birthplace  of  Commodore  Oliver  Perry  seems  to  rest  on  assailable  foundations. 

There  is  good  authority  for  the  statement  that  the  birthplace  of  Com- 
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modore  Perry  was  the  William  Rodman  place,  at  Rocky  Brook,  South  Kings¬ 
town,  a  2J  story  house  standing  close  to  the  road  between  Peace  Dale,  Wake¬ 
field,  Rocky  Brook  and  Narragansett  Pier  on  one  end,  and  Kingston  and  West 
Kingston  at  the  other  end.  This  house  was  close  to  the  stone  mansion  of  Isaac 
Peace  Rodman  place  on  this  same  main-traveled  road. 

Mrs.  Caroline  E.  Robinson  of  Wakefield  whose  genealogy  of  the  Hazard 
Family  of  Rhode  Island  printed  in  1895  is  considered  most  complete  and  ac¬ 
curate  had  made  a  close  and  deep  investigation  of  this  subject,  and  had  always 
been  satisfied  with  the  evidence  she  regarded  as  indisputable,  that  Commodore 
Perry  was  born  at  Rocky  Brook. 

Mrs.  Robinson  was  the  daughter  of  Samuel  Rodman  and  Sister  of  General 
Isaac  P.  Rodman.  As  a  young  girl,  before  1840,  she  remembered  how  often 
people  came  to  see  her  father  in  order  to  visit  the  birthplace  of  Commodore 
Perry. 

“For  fifty  years  or  more”,  said  Mrs.  Robinson,  “there  had  never  been  any 
question  about  it,  for  many  people  in  the  village  had  been  to  visit  Mrs.  Perry 
in  the  old  Rodman  House.  One  old  lady  especially,  the  wife  of  Dr.  Joshua 
Perry,  tried  to  talk,  and  Mrs.  Robinson  tried  to  listen  to  her  talk  about  Sarah 
Alexander,  wife  of  Christopher  Perry,  and  mother  of  Commodore  Perry.  Mul¬ 
tiplied  evidence  may  be  given  of  the  truth  of  the  assertion  that  the  Rodman 
homestead  was  the  birthplace  of  the  Commodore. 

Mrs.  Robinson  related  as  having  seen  a  postal  card,  on  which  is  represent¬ 
ed  a  small  house.  The  card  bears  the  inscription:  “Birthplace  of  Commodore 
O.  H.  Perry.  It  seemed  a  pity  that  this  story  should  have  had  a  large  circula- 
lation  and  been  accepted  by  admirers  of  this  great  man  for  the  fact  was  that 
this  house  was  not  built  until  after  the  death  of  Judge  Freeman  Perry  which 
occurred  October  15,  1813,  according  to  the  diary  of  Judge  Smith  of  North 
Kingstown. 

“In  Freeman  Perry’s  will,  dated  1810,  and  proved  in  1815,  he  gives  to  his 
son,  Christopher  Raymond  Perry  (father  of  Commodore  Perry),  ‘My  Mansion 
house  where  I  now  live.’  He  also  gave  to  his  daughter  Elizabeth  Champlin, 
wife  of  Stephen  Chaplin,  ‘the  bureau  in  the  great  room  that  was  her  grand¬ 
mother’s’. 

“When  Christopher  R.  Perry  came  in  possession  he  was  living  in  Newport. 
He  found  the  old  mansion  so  dilapidated  that  is  was  necessary  to  build  a  new 
house  for  his  tenant  on  the  farm.  In  consequence  he  built  the  small  house  in 
1815  or  near  that  date. 

“Told  by  eyewitness,  Christopher  Perry  went  to  see  the  house  that  Joseph 
Congdon  built  in  Peace  Dale  and  took  plans  of  it.  He  made  measurements  of 
the  house  he  was  to  build  for  his  tenant.  This  was  a  small  house  and  Judge 
Freeman  Perry  would  scarcely  call  it  ‘my  mansion  house!’ 

There  had  never  been  any  question  about  the  birthplace  of  Commodore 
Perry  until  Edward  H.  Hazard,  a  lawyer  searching  for  information  on  the  death 
of  his  greatest  hero  interviewed  an  old  lady,  Mary  Tefft,  then  very  old.  He 
had  heard  that  she  had  rocked  the  cradle  of  the  great  Commodore.  “When 
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asked  if  she  did,  she  answered  ‘yes’  and  when  he  asked.  ‘Where  she  had  rock¬ 
ed  the  cradle  she  replied,  ‘At  Matunuck'. 

“This  was  true,  for  Christopher  Perry  moved  his  little  family  soon  after 
his  oldest  child,  Oliver  Hazard  Perry,  was  born,  in  1785,  to  the  home  of  his 
father  at  Matunuck. 

“Judge  Perry’s  daughters  were  all  married  at  that  time,  1785,  the  last  one 
remaining  having  been  married  in  1784  to  Elisha  Watson.  His  son,  Dr.  Joshua 
Perry,  was  then  married  and  living  at  Tower  Hill. 

“Lawyer  Hazard  published  his  wonderful  discovery  in  the  Narragansett 
Times.  It  was  such  a  self-evident  error  that  the  people  of  South  Kingstown 
took  no  trouble  to  contradict  it  at  the  time,  although  the  late  Joseph  Peace 
Hazard  was  quite  indignant  and  urged  the  late  Hon.  Samuel  Rodman  to  write 
a  protest  and  give  the  true  account.  But  the  facts  were  so  well  established  at 
that  time  by  living  witnesses  or  through  persons  who  had  been  living  not  long 
before  that  Mr.  Rodman  did  not  think  it  necessary. 

The  old  Rodman  House  was  built  in  the  late  70's  of  the  18th  century.  It 
was  built  by  William  Rodman,  a  son  of  Samuel.  On  the  death  of  their  father, 
William  and  Robert  divided  the  estate  which  comprised  about  1000  acres  and 
each  built  a  house  on  his  part.  The  house  erected  by  William  is  the  one  in 
which  Commodore  Perry  was  born,  the  one  built  by  Robert  stood  across  the 
meadow.  William  was  a  bachelor,  but  four  generations  of  Rodmans  were  born 
in  the  other  house. 

Elizabeth  Hazard,  daughter  of  ‘Short’  Stephen  Hazard,  and  second  cousin 
to  Christopher  R.  Perry,  married  Robert  Rodman  in  1799.  The  young  people 
commenced  housekeeping  in  the  house  of  their  uncle,  William  Rodman,  the 
house  in  which  Christopher  Perry  had  occupied  and  where  his  son  Oliver  was 
born.  When  Oliver  was  a  few  days  old  Captain  Christopher  Perry,  being  at  the 
house  to  see  “Cousin  Elizabeth”,  and  glancing  around  the  room  (the  large 
west  chamber)  said,  “My  son  Oliver  was  born  in  this  room.  This  is  neither 
heresay  nor  tradition. 

It  is  possible  that  the  family  of  Christopher  Perry  lived  with  his  father 
several  years  before  he  came  in  possession  of  the  farm  in  1813,  as  Commodore 
Oliver  Hazard  always  spoke  of  the  place  as  his  early  home,  and  of  Judge  Wil 
liam  Peckham,  who  lived  on  the  next  farm,  as  his  early  playmate  and  com¬ 
panion. 

“After  the  battle  of  the  lakes,  when  the  Commodore  won  his  great  name 
and  undying  fame,  Mrs.  Rodman  used  often  to  say  to  her  son  Samuel,  ‘Never 
forget  my  son,  that  you  were  born  in  the  same  room  in  which  the  great  man 
was  born!’ 

The  boy  was  then  12  years  of  age.  His  mother  lived  to  be  nearly  90  years 
old.  When  the  little  Oliver  first  opened  his  eyes  in  that  great  southwest  cham¬ 
ber,  August  20,  1785,  he  saw  a  much  larger  world  to  conquer  than  would  have 
been  the  case  in  the  10x12  room  in  Matunuck.  According  to  available  infor¬ 
mation,  the  house  at  Matunuck  was  built  thirty  years  after  the  Commodore 
was  bom. 
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The  Judge  Peck  ham  House 

By  Beatrice  F.  Kohlberg 

Since  no  official  registration  of  birth  was  required  when  Oliver  Hazard 
Perry,  the  hero  of  Lake  Erie,  was  born  in  August  1785,  much  uncertanity 
has  arisen  as  to  the  house  in  which  the  birth  actually  took  place. 

There  are  many  who  are  convinced  that  the  old  Judge  Peckam  house  on 
the  Post  Road  about  two  miles  southwest  of  Wakefield  was  the  place. 

The  Peckham  land  adjoined  in  the  rear  the  farm  owned  by  Freeman  Per¬ 
ry,  the  Commodore’s  grandfather,  and  located  on  a  lane  leading  off  the  Post 
Road.  In  her  history  of  the  Hazard  Family,  Caroline  E.  Robinson  say  the 
Commodore  always  spoke  of  his  grandfather’s  farm  (later  to  become  his  fath¬ 
er’s)  as  his  boyhood  home,  and  of  Wiliam  Peckham  (later  Judge  of  the  Court 
of  Common  Pleas)  as  his  playmate  and  companion. 

Mr.  Henry  Whaley  bought  the  Peckham  place  in  the  early  1860’s  and 
brought  up  his  family  there.  One  of  his  sons,  Earl  Whaley,  alive  in  Wakefield 
until  a  few  years  ago,  said  that  “Aunt  Lydia,”  as  he  called  her,  the  widow  of 
Judge  Peckham’ s  son,  often  reminded  him  that  he  was  born  in  the  same  south¬ 
east  chamber  “where  Oliver  Hazard  Perry  first  saw  the  light.”  Mr.  Whaley  pro¬ 
duced  a  letter  written  by  George  Hazard  Perry,  3rd.,  of  Manhattan,  Kansas,  a 
cousin  of  the  Commodore,  to  the  Narragansett  Times  in  1906,  which  seems  to 
bear  out  this  statement.  Incidentally  this  letter  was  reprinted  in  the  Septem¬ 
ber  4th,  1931*  issue  of  the  Narragansett  Times,  which  can  be  found  in  the 
Peace  Dale  Library  files  of  this  paper. 

Mr.  Whaley  explained  that  the  birth  took  place  in  the  Peckham  house  by 
relating  that  just  before  the  Commodore’s  birth,  his  parents  stopped  to  visit 
their  friends,  the  Peckhams,  before  going  on  to  the  Grandfather  Perry’s  where 
painting  and  repairing  operations  were  being  hurried  to  completion;  and  that 
while  they  were  there,  the  child  was  bom! 


*Also  filed  in  The  Little  Rest  Museum  Archives. 
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The  Commodore  Perry  Place 
By  Ida  M.  Browning 

Oliver  Hazard  Perry  was  born  in  South  Kingstown,  Rhode  Island,  on 
August  23,  1785,  on  the  farm  which  is  now  known  as  the  Commodore  Perry 
Place.  A  few’  years  after  his  birth  the  family  moved  to  Newport  where  his 
brother  wras  born.  At  the  age  of  fifteen  he  was  a  midshipman  on  his  father’s 
vessel.  In  1809  he  commanded  the  “Revenge”,  a  schooner  of  fourteen  guns. 
He  was  then  twenty  four  years  old.  And  in  1812  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war, 
he  was  assigned  to  command  the  gunboat  flotilla  at  Newport.  In  February 
1813  he  was  ordered  to  proceed  from  Newport  to  Lake  Erie;  on  September 
10,  1813,  he  won  the  battle  of  Lake  Erie.  After  his  mission  was  completed,  the 
United  States  government  paid  him  ten  thousand  dollars.  He  returned  to 
South  Kingstowm  and  paid  thirty-six  hundred  dollars  for  the  place  where 
he  was  born,  which  he  repaired  for  his  future.  It  is  said  that  he  only  lived 
six  years  after  purchasing  his  old  home.  He  died  in  May  1819  at  the  age  of 
thirty-four  in  Trinidad  of  yellow  fever.  In  1826  his  body  was  removed  to  New¬ 
port  for  burial  in  the  Island  Cemetery.  (This  came  from  the  book  “Rhode 
Island's  Three  Centuries  of  Democracy — Yol.  1." 

The  next  owner  that  we  know’  of  after  Oliver  Hazard  Perry  wras  a  descen¬ 
dant  of  Matthew  Perry  named  Tiffany.  They  owned  the  place  from  1864  until 
1944,  when  it  was  purchased  by  Wisner  and  Edith  Townsend.  In  1948  an  eld¬ 
erly  man  came  to  South  Kingstown  to  find  out  if  the  Commodore  Perry  House 
was  still  standing.  He  called  on  Mr.  Townsend  and  told  him  that  his  father  had 
been  employed  by  the  Tiffanqs  and  that  he  himself  was  fifteen  years  old  in  1875 
when  the  United  States  Navy  from  Newport  brought  an  elderly  lady  (a  rela¬ 
tive  of  the  Perrys)  to  the  farm  for  a  commemorative  ceremony  in  honor  of 
Commodore  Perry,  and  that  this  lady  pointed  out  to  the  naval  officers  the 
room  in  which  Oliver  Hazard  Perry  w’as  born.  This  Mr.  Gardiner  said  he  was 
at  this  ceremony. 

On  a  little  knoll  north  of  the  house  is  a  family  burial  ground,  where  the 
Perrys  were  originally  buried.  In  one  section  field  stones  probably  mark  graves 
of  slaves.  There  are  markers  for  Freeman  and  Mercy  Perry,  grandfather  and 
grandmother  of  Oliver.  His  father,  Christopher  Raymond,  and  mother,  Sarah 
Alexander,  were  buried  in  this  burial  lot  and  moved  in  1840  to  Newport. 

Mr.  Townsend  also  told  me  that  there  is  a  map  dated  1825  in  the  New’ 
Vork  Historical  Society  which  show’s  that  at  that  time  it  was  the  birthplace  of 
Oliver  Hazard  Perry.  This  house  shows  that  it  is  of  the  1700  period;  if  built 
in  the  1800's  the  chimnev  foundation  and  woodwork  would  be  different. 

j 

I  received  this  information  from  Mr.  Townsend  as  he  has  kept  a  record 
of  Mr.  Gardiner's  remarks  and  of  anv  historical  facts  he  could  find  out  about 

J 

the  Commodore  Perrv  home. 

/ 

Mr.  Clarkson  A.  Collins,  3rd,  librarian  of  the  Rhode  Island  Historical 
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Society,  writes  me  that  he  feels  sure  that  Oliver  Hazard  Perry  was  born  on  the 
property  now  owned  by  Wisner  Townsend.  In  the  Historical  Society  there  is  a 
map  dated  1831  which  shows  this  to  be  the  location  of  h<s  birthplace.  The  map 
of  South  Kingstown  also  indicates  this  to  be  the  birthplace  of  Oliver  Hazard 
Perry.  I  understand  that  this  was  taken  from  the  Walling  map  of  1857. 


X 
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Monuments  To  Oliver  Hazard  Perry 

By  Miss  Emily  N.  Hoxie 

Had  there  been  no  memorials  of  marble  or  bronze  to  Oliver  Hazard  Perry, 
still  would  tales  of  his  brilliant  leadership  at  the  Battle  of  Lake  Erie,  of  his 
courage  and  heroism,  been  handed  down  by  word  of  mouth  as  were  legends  of 
Greek  heroes  of  old. 

As  it  is,  the  great  naval  victory  of  September  10,  1813  has  been  commem¬ 
orated  by  monuments  to  Perry  in  Cleveland,  Newport,  Put-In-Bay,  Ohio, 
and  Trinidad,  where  his  tragic  death  occurred. 

While  on  a  diplomatic  mission  to  Venezuela,  Perry  contracted  yellow 
fever,  and  died  on  his  birthday,  August  23,  1819  on  board  boat  in  the  harbor 
at  Trinidad.  Because  of  the  danger  of  contagion,  his  body  was  buried  on 
Trinidad  where  it  was  escorted  by  the  soldiers  of  the  nation  whose  squadron 
he  had  defeated.  British  officers,  headed  by  their  Governor,  began  to  raise 
money  for  a  monument.1.  Niles,  Perry's  first  biographer,  writing  2  years  after 
his  death,  says  “Such  was  the  veneration  entertained  even  by  foreigners  for 
the  character  of  Perry,  that  in  1820  a  monument  was  erected  at  Port  of  Spain, 
Trinidad,  to  his  memory.”2 

It  was  in  1860  that  the  City  of  Cleveland  dedicated  a  monument  to  Com¬ 
modore  Perry.  Mr.  Wiliam  Walcott,  a  New  York  artist,  was  chosen  as  sculptor. 
A  12  foot  high  pedestal  of  Rhode  Island  granite  supported  an  8  foot,  2  inch 
figure  sculptured  from  Carrara  Italian  marble. 

Perry’s  surgeon  commented  that  it  was  “good,  spirited,  and  successful.” 
The  head  carpenter  under  Perry  who  built  the  war  vessels  at  Lake  Erie  in 
1813,  exclaimed,  “That’s  Perry  all  over” — an  unsophisticated  criticism  highly 
complimentary  to  the  artist.3 

At  the  ceremonies,  seventeen  surviving  relatives  of  Perry  were  present, 
including  his  only  surviving  son,  Oliver  Hazard  Perry  II.  Also  present  were 
300  veterans  of  the  War  of  1812. 

“Railroads  brought  in  over  30,000  persons,  steamboats  6,000;  teams  more 
than  all  railroads  added  together,  an  estimated  100,000  people  in  all.  In  the 
procession,  which  took  40  minutes  to  pass  one  point,  was  a  full-rigged  ship 
manned  by  Sailors  of  the  War  of  1812.  Among  the  military,  the  Providence 
Light  Infantry  was  the  favorite.  Their  beautiful  dress,  thorough  martial  bear¬ 
ing,  correct  movements,  and  splendid  Band,  made  them  observed  by  all.  Such 
a  Company  can  be  furnished  by  few  States. 

When  the  time  came  for  the  unveiling,  Mr.  Walcott  presented  the  statue 
amid  a  sudden  hush  .  .  .  followed  by  a  tremendous  burst  of  applause.  He  de¬ 
clared  he  had  endeavored  to  convey  a  two-fold  sense: 

1.  Seriously  to  present  a  brave,  confident  Commander  giving  directions 
to  his  men. 

2.  Figuratively,  the  impersonation  of  the  triumphant  hero  gazing  with 
pride  and  enthusiasm  over  the  beautiful  land  he  saved  by  his  valor, 
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and  pointing  to  the  lake  as  if  reminding  us  of  the  scene  of  his  victory. 

He  added,  ”No  man  had  a  nobler  subject.” 

Orators  for  the  occasion  were  the  Honorable  George  Bancroft,  the  Ameri¬ 
can  historian,  and  Dr.  Usher  Parsons  of  Providence,  Perry’s  surgeon.  “You  see 
him  here”,  Dr.  Parsons  said,  “in  his  official  dress.  But  in  battle,  all  official  in¬ 
signia  are  laid  aside  and  the  dress  of  the  common  sailor  is  assumed  to  avoid 
being  a  mark  for  the  enemy’s  musketry  in  the  topsails.  Perry  won  the  fight  in  a 
blue  cotton  round-jacket  which  surrounded  as  brave  a  heart  as  ever  beat  in 
human  frame,  and  here  is  the  identical  garment.”  He  then  displayed  the  jacket 
which  evoked  much  enthusiasm.  (This  jacket  is  now  owned  by  the  Rhode 
Island  Historical  Society.) 

After  the  ceremonies,  a  mock  naval  battle  was  fought  on  Lake  Erie.  By 
coincidence,  the  wind  freshened  and  gathered  strength  as  the  fight  progressed. 
Nearly  every  detail  was  faithfully  presented  in  a  mimic  show. 

That  evening  a  reception  was  given  by  Governors  Sprague  and  Dennison. 
On  each  side  of  the  room  were  paraded  the  Providence  Light  Infantry  in 
their  elegant  scarlet  uniforms  and  at  the  lower  end  was  the  American  Brass 
Band  of  Providence.  Providence  Infantry  in  everything  that  makes  up  sol¬ 
diers,  dress,  manceuvers,  conduct  on  and  off  parade,  has  no  superiors,  and 
we  thought  the  gold  medal,  the  gift  of  Providence  ladies,  dangling  from  the 
breast  of  the  leader — Mr.  J.  G.  Greene — was  most  worthily  bestowed.”  After 
a  two  hour  reception,  the  evening  wound  up  with  a  hop  after  the  entrancing 
strains  of  the  American  Band”. 

The  Cleveland  Monument,  sometimes  called  the  “itinerant  monument”, 
has  been  moved  50  times  in  100  years!  The  hectic  sequel  follows:  In  1878 
it  was  moved  to  make  way  for  Superior  Ave.  In  1892,  as  one  writer  put  it, 
Perry  again  became  a  “hazard.”  This  time  it  was  removed  and  stored  away 
until  1894.  Next,  to  Wade  Park,  where,  in  1913,  the  site  was  chosen  for  the 
Cleveland  Art  Museum. 

It  remained  in  its  new  site,  Gordon  Park  four  miles  east  of  its  original  lo¬ 
cation  until  1927.  By  this  time  the  statue  had  become  so  badly  weather-beaten 
that  the  Early  Settlers  Association  decided  to  replace  it  with  a  bronze  casting. 
This  was  cast  from  the  original  plaster  cast  which  had  been  stored  in  the 
Western  Reserve  Historical  Association. 

In  1951,  the  bronze  statue  with  the  original  stone  base  was  moved  a  short 
distance  in  Gordon  Park  to  make  room  for  a  modern  Freeway.  It  has  now 
come  to  rest  900  feet  from  the  Lake  Front  south  of  the  busy  Freeway,  and 
about  400  feet  east  of  E.  72nd  Street. 

The  original  statue  was  bought  by  the  little  village  of  Perrysburg,  Ohio, 
10  miles  south  of  Toledo  on  the  Maumee  River.  This  was  after  the  City  had 
offered  it  for  sale  to  the  Historical  Society  and  the  Art  Museum,  both  of 
which  refused  to  buy  it. 

Perry  may  be  “on  the  move”  again,  for  at  a  1959  meeting  of  the  Early 
Settlers  Association,  a  suggestion  was  made  to  remove  it  from  its  present  site 
in  Gordon  Park  to  downtown  Cleveland  in  Huntington  Park,  adjacent  to  the 
Cuyahoga  Court  House.  No  action  was  taken.5 
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Newport,  Perry’s  home  city,  first  honored  him  on  December  4,  1826  when 
his  body  was  interred  with  befitting  honors  in  the  Island  Cemetery  where  the 
State  of  Rhode  Island  afterward  caused  to  be  erected  a  monument  of  granite 
to  his  memory.  It  stands  upon  a  grassy  mound  at  the  west  side  of  the  en¬ 
closure.6 

But  it  was  not  until  1885  that  William  G.  Turner,  a  native  of  Newport, 
was  commissioned  as  sculptor  of  a  Commodore  Perry  statue.  Dedicated  Sep¬ 
tember  10,  1885,  the  Masons  laid  the  cornerstone,  as  Perry  was  a  member  of 
the  Ancient  Order  of  Free  Masons  of  Rhode  Island. 

The  location  was  in  Washington  Square  in  front  of  the  new  Court 
House,  looking  toward  the  sea.  According  to  the  newspaper  account,  the  loca¬ 
tion  was  eminently  proper — in  this  city,  home  of  his  adoption,  on  this  park 
within  sight  of  the  house  he  once  occupied.7 

The  Centennial  of  the  Battle  of  Lake  Erie  was  celebrated  in  Newport  and 
in  cities  all  along  the  Lake  in  1913.  Preparatory  to  the  Anniversary  celebration, 
“Perry’s  flagship,  the  Niagara,  was  raised  from  the  bottom  of  Misery  Bay  on 
the  shore  of  Presque  Isle  where  his  fleet  was  sunk  during  the  declaration  of 
peace.  It  was  rebuilt,  re-equipped,  and  anchored  at  the  Public  Dock  at  Erie 
where  it  is  maintained  as  an  historic  exhibit.8  Preparatory,  also  to  the  1913 
celebration,  a  Perry  Victory  Monument  Commission  was  formed  in  1910  by 
nine  states  and  the  Federal  Government.  Nine  states  subscribed  large  sums,  and 
Rhode  Island  $40,000. 9 

On  September  10,  1913  Rhode  Island  sent  a  delegation  of  State  officials 
with  army  and  naval  representatives  to  join  with  Canada  in  a  hands  across  the 
sea  demonstration  of  friendship.  South  Kingstown,  where  Perry  was  born  in 
1785  sent  Sumner  Mowry,  State  Senator  and  local  High  School  superinten¬ 
dent.9 

The  Perry  Memorial  Shaft  and  Plaza  were  erected  on  Put-In-Bay,  South 
Bass  Island,  Ohio.  Although  not  officially  completed  in  1913,  it  was  dedicated 
when  President  Taft  and  the  Canadian  Prime  Minister  were  present  to  cele¬ 
brate  the  century  of  peace  between  Canada  and  the  United  States.  Probably 
due  to  World  War  I  and  its  aftermath,  the  final  dedication  took  place  on  July 
31,  1931.  The  Monument  is  a  Doric  column  330  feet  high  with  a  45  foot  di¬ 
ameter  at  the  base,  and  35  feet  at  the  top.  There  are  elev  ators  and  space  at  the 
top  for  300  persons.  In  adition,  a  Plaza  525  feet  long  and  100  feet  wide  was 
built  with  a  beautiful  building  at  the  extreme  left  to  be  used  as  a  historical 
museum  and  another  at  the  extreme  right  commemorative  of  100  years  of 
peace  between  Canada  and  the  United  States.  At  this  time  it  was  the  tallest 
monument  in  the  world  with  the  exception  of  the  Washington  Monument.9 

In  this  same  year,  1931,  Rhode  Island  placed  a  statue  of  Commodore 
Perry  in  front  of  the  Rhode  Island  State  House. 

Together  with  monument  memorials  to  Oliver  Hazard  Perry,  should  be 
mentioned  a  touching  tribute  by  his  wife  in  the  form  of  a  marble  tablet 
placed  on  the  wall  of  Trinity  Church,  Newport  over  the  Champlin  pew,  No. 
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14,  which  Perry  and  his  family  had  occupied.  The  tablet  bears  the  inscrip¬ 
tion  : 10 


“To  the  Memory  of  Commodore  O.  H.  Perry,  U.  S.  Navy: 

Born  at  South  Kingstown,  R.  I.  August  23,  1785.  Died  while  on  a  Diplomatic 

Mission  to  Venezuela,  August  23,  1819 

His  remains  were  brought  to  this  Place  by  order  of  the  Government 
in  the  U.  S.  ship  Lexington,  and  Re-interred  by  his  Native  State 
in  1826. 


“History  records  his  Public  Deed  and  Private  Worth” 

This  Tablet  is  erected  by  his  Widow  Elizabeth  Champlin  Perry, 
August  1855,  as  a  mark  of  her  continued  Affection  and  Respect  for 
his  Memory.” 
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The  Destruction  of  the  Wampoa  in  1813 

By  James  Robinson  Northtup 
as  told  to  Leona  McElroy  Kelley 1 

On  exhibit  in  the  Little  Rest  Museum,  Kingston,  Rhode  Island  are  two 
olive-green  blown  glass  bottles  which  were  the  most  treasured  possession  of 
James  Robinson  Northrup2  who  died  in  1962  at  ninety  years  of  age.  Mr.  Nor- 
thrup  thought  so  much  of  these  family  heirlooms  that  he  even  had  his  auto¬ 
mobile  registration  number  N1813.  N  for  his  family  name  and  1813  for  the 
year  in  which  these  bottles  came  into  possession  of  the  Northrup  family. 

These  perfume  bottles  were  cast  upon  our  shores  during  the  War  of  1812, 
at  the  time  of  the  destruction  of  the  French  West  Indiaman  Wampoa.  The 
story  was  told  to  me  many,  many  times  by  my  very  good  friend  and  benefactor, 
James  R.  Northrup.3 

The  setting  of  the  story  was  Wesquage  Beach4  which  is  located  on  the 
West  side  of  Narragansett  Bay.  It  is  a  beautiful  beach,  almost  a  half  circle 
in  shape  and  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  length. 

The  land  to  the  west  of  the  beach  was  owned  and  farmed  by  a  former 
Colonial  Governor  of  the  Colony  of  Rhode  Island,  George  Brown.  The  boss 
farmer  at  that  time  was  John  Robinson  Perry5  who  was  Mr.  Northrup’s  great 
grandfather  on  his  mother’s  side. 

Further  to  the  South  where  the  Narrow  River  or  Pettaquamscutt  River 
enters  the  Bay,  was  high  land  which  was  divided  into  several  farms.  One  of 
these  farms  was  owned  by  Thomas  Hazard,  whose  father,  another  Thomas  had 
entertained  General  George  Washington  at  this  farm  during  the  Revolutionary 
War.6  All  these  farms  had  the  right  to  cart  seaweed  from  Wesquage  Beach  for 
fertilizer. 

Mr.  Northrup’s  grandfather  on  his  father’s  side,  also  named  James  Robin¬ 
son  Northrup,7  was  then  nineteen  years  of  age  and  was  working  for  Thomas 
Hazard  as  a  farm  hand. 

In  the  spring  of  the  year  1813,  Narragansett  Bay  was  blockaded  by  the 
British  Sloop  of  War-Orpheus  to  prevent  smuggling,  or  craft  carrying  supplies 
of  various  sorts  from  entering  or  leaving  the  Bay.  That  same  spring  a  Merchant 
Ship  cleared  the  Port  of  Brest  in  France  bound  for  the  French  West  India 
Islands  carrying  a  cargo  suitable  for  the  rich  planters  of  the  Island — silks,  satins, 
perfume  (in  our  before  mentioned  bottles)  etc.  and  agricultural  tools,  etc., 
for  the  humbler  wants  of  the  colonists. 

After  a  long  voyage,  the  Captain  found  that  the  French  ports  were  all 
closely  guarded  by  the  British.  He  narrowly  escaped  capture  trying  to  run  the 
blockade  and  determined  to  make  some  port  on  the  American  coast  in  order 
to  dispose  of  his  cargo.  He  tried  Charlestown,  South  Carolina  knowing  that 
to  be  a  wealthy  and  aristocratic  city,  only  to  find  it  blockaded.  Turning  North, 
he  made  for  New  York  but  the  North  Atlantic  seemed  alive  with  British 
Cruisers,  so  he  decided  to  try  Narragansett  Bay.8 
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With  the  morning  light,  the  Captain  of  the  Wampoa,  seeing  nothing  to 
hinder  his  safely  entering  the  Bay,  made  full  sail  and  started  boldly  in,  keep¬ 
ing  a  couple  of  miles  to  the  East  of  Point  Judith.  This  same  morning  the 
Captain  of  Orpheus  made  a  cruise  to  eastward  of  Block  Island  and  when  the 
Wampoa  was  sighted,  immediately  gave  chase. 

The  Wampoa,  being  of  the  Merchant  type  and  deeply  laden,  was,  of 
couse,  no  match  for  the  swiftly  sailing  Orpheus  and,  although  almost  within 
the  Bay,  was  overtaken  by  the  British  ship  after  a  run  of  about  ten  miles.  This 
brought  them  abreast  of  Wesquage  Beach.  Since  capture  by  the  British  seem¬ 
ed  inevitable,  the  Captain  of  the  Wampoa  ported  his  helm  and  headed  for  the 
middle  of  the  beach.  Although  his  ship  would  be  lost  by  grounding  it,  at  least 
the  Captain  and  his  crew  would  escape  capture  by  the  British. 

Wesquage  Beach  is  very  flat  and  the  water  off  shore  quite  shallow.  The 
Captain  at  once  launched  his  boats,  lowered  a  small  howitzer  into  one  of  them 
along  with  plenty  of  ammunition  and  muskets  for  the  crew  and  conveyed 
them  ashore.  The  howitzer  was  dragged  to  the  top  of  the  .bank  which  at  this 
point  is  only  about  six  or  eight  feet  above  high  water  mark;  it  was  then  loaded 
to  the  muzzle  with  grape-shot  and  musket  balls  for  well  he  knew  that  the 
Orpheus  would  send  boats  to  capture  such  a  rich  prize  as  the  Wampoa. 

The  Frenchman’s  boats  then  went  back  to  the  stranded  ship  and  all  the 
personal  property  and  some  provisions  were  landed.  Meanwhile  the  Captain 
of  the  Orpheus  in  his  eagerness  to  overtake  the  Wampoa  had  carelessly  come 
too  far  in-shore  for  a  vessel  of  the  Orpheus’  draught,  and  as  those  waters 
were  imperfectly  charted  at  that  time,  his  ship  ran  aground  on  Jones’  Ledge.9 
While  in  chase  of  the  Wampoa,  the  Orpheus  had  from  time  to  time  fired  on 
the  Frenchman  with  his  bow  chasers  and  the  reports  of  the  thirty-two  pound¬ 
ers  with  which  she  was  armed  had  attracted  the  attention  of  people  along 
the  shore.  Soon  the  people  in  the  area  began  to  collect  on  the  adjacent  hills 
to  watch  the  result  of  the  chase. 

On  finding  that  his  ship  was  hard  aground  and  as  the  tide  was  at  ebb, 
which  meant  that  she  would  not  float  for  several  hours,  the  Captain  ordered 
three  boats  to  be  launched  and  prepared  to  row  in  to  the  shore  and  make  a 
prize  of  the  stranded  ship.  While  studying  the  shore  through  his  glass,  the 
Captain  saw  a  team  of  four  oxen  coming  over  the  hill  at  the  South  end  of  the 
Beach,  drawing  behind  them  something  that  he  could  not  clearly  make  out. 
He  must  have  jumped  to  the  conclusion  that  the  countryside,  having  been 
aroused  by  the  cannonade,  were  bringing  down  cannon  with  which  to  bombard 
his  unmanageable  ship.  He  immediately  opened  fire  on  the  shore  with  such 
guns  as  could  be  brought  to  bear  in  his  fixed  position. 

What  the  Captain  had  seen  was,  in  reality,  Mr.  Northrup’s  grandfather, 
James  R.  Northrup,  coming  down  to  the  beach  with  Thomas  Hazard’s  ox 
team,  to  carry  seaweed  back  to  the  farm.  He  had  previously  made  several 
trips  for  the  same  purpose  that  morning. 

Farther  back  from  the  beach  on  the  high  meadows  directly  to  the  West, 
Mr.  Northrup’s  great  grandfather,  John  R.  Perry,10  was  plowing  for  Governor 
Brown.  As  the  bombardment  of  the  beach  from  the  Orpheus  continued,  some 
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of  the  cannon  balls  plowed  up  the  steep  banks  and  striking  the  rocks  at  the 
south  end,  recochetted  and  went  skipping  over  the  hill  toward  where  Mr. 
Perry  was  plowing. 

During  this  time,  the  three  boats  of  the  Orpheus  heavily  armed  and  man¬ 
ned,  had  nearly  reached  the  Wampoa.  The  waiting  crew  and  the  Captain  who 
was  described  as  a  very  small  man  about  4’  6”  in  height,  suddenly  became 
very  active.  The  small  cannon  or  howitzer  was  brought  to  bear  on  the  fore¬ 
most  boat,  sighted  and  discharged,  with  terrible  results.  Only  one  man  was 
able  to  keep  his  seat  in  the  boat,  the  rest  lay  maimed  and  mangled  in  the 
bottom.  Hastily  reloading,  the  French  Captain  again  trained  his  gun  on  the 
second  British  boat  and  discharged  it,  and  quite  a  number  of  the  crew  were 
hit  and  maimed  but  the  boat  was  still  under  control.  In  the  meantime,  No.  3 
boat  had  rowed  to  the  assistance  of  the  first  boat  which  had  suffered  so  heavily. 
Taking  it  in  tow,  they  rowed  quickly  out  of  range  and  accompanied  by  No.  2 
boat,  returned  to  the  Orpheus.  To  quote  Mr.  Northrup’s  grandfather,  “When 
they  reached  the  ship,  the  rigging  was  black  with  men  looking  down  into  the 
stricken  boats.”  After  an  interval,  the  boats  were  again  manned  and  started 
toward  the  Wampoa. 

On  seeing  this,  the  French  Captain,  doubtless  knowing  that  the  British, 
now  furious  over  their  defeat,  would  make  the  capture  at  any  cost,  ordered 
his  crew  to  go  on  board  the  Wampoa  and  set  her  afire.  She  burned  furiously. 

On  observing  this,  the  Captain  of  the  Orpheus  recalled  his  boats,  his 
ship  floated  with  the  tide  and  resumed  her  blockade  of  Narragansett  Bay.11 

The  rest  of  the  story  is  soon  told.  The  Wampoa  burned  to  the  water’s 
edge,  the  Captain  and  crew  were  probably  entertained  that  night  at  some  of 
the  farms  nearby. 

Mr.  Northrup’s  grandfather  secured  one  of  the  spent  cannon  shot,  which 
weighed  32  pounds,  loaded  his  ox  team  with  seaweed,  and  drove  back  to  Mr. 
Hazard’s  farm. 

On  investigating  the  wreck  the  following  day,  the  French  Captain  found 
that  much  of  the  cargo  was  undamaged  and  could  be  salvaged.  With  the  as¬ 
sistance  of  some  men  from  the  neighborhood,  his  crew  went  to  work  getting 
it  ashore.  It  was  sold  to  any  one  who  cared  to  buy  and  for  years  afterward 
“honored  guests”  were  regaled  with  French  cognac  or  wine  and  many  a  young 
woman  sported  a  silk  or  satin  dress  decked  with  ribbons  made  from  the  cargo 
of  the  ill-fated  Wampoa.12 

James  R.  Northrop,  the  first,  having  secured  one  of  the  cannon  balls  and 
taken  it  to  the  farm  where  he  was  employed,  put  it  in  a  safe  place  until  he 
should  go  home  to  visit  his  parents  at  the  Homestead  in  Peace  Dale.  When 
that  time  arrived,  he  took  an  old  pair  of  trousers  tied  up  the  bottom  of  one 
of  the  legs,  dropped  the  ball  in  and  took  it  home  over  his  shoulder. 

The  way  in  which  he  used  to  tell  it  was  “I  brought  it  home  in  my  britches’ 
leg”  which  to  a  small  boy,  not  understanding  his  vernacular,  caused  him  to 
wonder  how  he  could  have  walked  the  five  or  six  miles  with  such  a  weight  in 
the  leg  of  his  trousers.  It  was  kept  for  a  long  time  but  finally  given  to  “Law¬ 
yer  Ned”  Hazard  as  he  was  called  by  the  townspeople. 
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About  the  year  1850,  Mr.  Joseph  Hazard,  a  brother  of  “Shepard  Tom” 
who  wrote  the  “Recollections  of  Olden  Times”  was  returning  home  from 
Europe  on  one  of  the  first  Transatlantic  steamers  which  had  superseded  the 
sailing  “Packet  Ships”.  In  talking  with  the  Captain  of  the  ship,  he  mentioned 
that  his  home  was  in  the  Narragansett  Country  of  Rhode  Island.  The  Captain 
at  once  became  much  interested,  and  asked  Mr.  Hazard  if  he  was  familiar 
with  the  story  of  the  chase  and  destruction  of  the  Wampoa.  It  seems  that 
the  Captain,  in  his  youth,  had  been  a  midshipman  on  board  the  Orpheus. 

After  much  discussion,  the  Captain  mentioned  the  old  Quaker  who  was 
plowing  on  the  hill  above  the  beach,  and  remarked  that  he  could  not  see  that 
he  even  turned  his  head  to  look  at  the  encounter  going  on  at  the  beach. 

It  is  said  that  Joseph  P.  Hazard  made  the  most  of  the  opportunity  and 
told  the  Captain  that  the  old  Quaker  was  not  disturbed  by  the  cannon  balls, 
anymore  than  his  cousin,  Oliver  Hazard  Perry,  was  at  the  Battle  of  Lake  Erie. 

That  old  Quaker  was  John  Robinson  Perry,  great  grandfather  of  James 
Robinson  Northrup.  13 
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Watson's  Pier 

By  Roger  E.  Potter 

The  Watsons  of  the  Narragansett  Country  were  large  land  owners  and  im¬ 
portant  men  of  their  day.  The  name  has  figured  prominently  in  public  affairs 
from  the  Early  Colonial  period.  John  Watson,  the  ancestor  of  the  Narragansett 
family,  settled  an  estate  on  the  easterly  slope  of  Tower  Hill  some  time  in  the 
latter  half  of  the  17th  Century  where  he  resided  until  his  death  in  1728. 

The  plantations  of  the  landed  aristocrats  were  as  large  and  as  well 
peopled  as  those  of  the  Virginia  and  Carolina  planters,  some  of  the  farms 
extending  five,  six  or  ten  miles  square.  However,  instead  of  tobacco,  the 
Narragansett  farms  had  extensive  ranges  for  horses,  sheep  and  cattle,  and 
produced  a  variety  of  dairy  products — the  Rhode  Island  cheeses,  considered 
the  best  made  in  New  England,  came  from  the  Narragansett  farms.  Extensive 
trade  was  carried  on  in  these  products  with  the  West  Indies,  as  well  as  the 
Carolinas.  It  can  be  assumed  that  a  great  deal  of  this  trade  was  carried  on 
from  Watson’s  Pier. 

In  the  year  1814,  Capt.  John  Aldrich  Saunders  built  on  the  Training  Lot, 
so-called,  extending  from  the  river  bank  to  the  foot  of  Tower  Hill,  his  fourth 
vessel  for  John  J.  Watson,  a  descendant  of  the  John  Watson  above  mentioned. 
It  was  named  the  “Eagle”  and  believed  to  be  one  of  his  “centre-board”  sloops. 
She  was  used  in  the  general  freighting  business  at  the  pier  that  Mr.  Watson 
had  just  founded  and  built  on  the  east  side  of  Boston  Neck  (or  Namcook) ,  where 
he  had  a  valuable  farm  and  was  about  a  mile  north  of  the  south  point  of  that 
neck  of  land.  It  was  also  about  two  miles  directly  to  the  east  of  the  Training 
Lot,  across  the  Narrow  or  Pettaquamscutt  River.  Watson’s  Pier  is  shown  on 
the  Whaley-Taylor  Map  (1933)  to  the  south  of  Wesquage  Beach.  Directly 
to  the  east  of  it,  out  in  the  Bay,  is  located  Jones  Ledge.  It  is  also  shown  on 
“A  Map  of  Old  Narragansett  Plotted  for  the  Honorable  Company  of  Gentle¬ 
men  Adventurers”  by  Thomas  George  Hazard,  Jr.  (1915).  A  few  miles  to  the 
south  of  it  was  Robinson’s  Pier,  built  by  John  Robinson  around  1780,  and  to 
the  north,  about  the  same  distance,  the  South  Ferry,  sometimes  called  Frank¬ 
lin’s  Ferry.  A  description  of  the  Pier  does  not  appear  to  be  in  existence,  but 
it  must  have  been  a  substantial  one  for  the  times. 

Nailer  Tom,  in  his  diary,  records  the  following  under  date  of  April  28, 
1813 — “4/28th  c. — Went  to  Boston  Neck  to  see  AShip,  a  British  Ship  Drove 
on  Shore  and  Burnt  not  far  from  Watsons  Pier”.  This,  of  course,  was  the 
Whampoa  (Wampoa).  The  Central  Bridge  (one  of  three  bridges  crossing 
the  Narrow  River)  was  built  entirely  from  timbers  taken  from  the  ship 
“Wampoa”  and  planked  from  her  sides.  It  was  built  by  John  J.  Watson  and 
devoted  gratuitously  to  the  use  of  the  public. 

The  Pier  was  afterwards  destroyed  in  the  great  gale  of  September  23, 
1815.  Mr.  Watson  then  sold  his  sloop  to  a  party  in  Wickford. 

The  19th  vessel  built  on  the  Training  Lot  by  Capt.  Saunders  in  1828  was 
a  sloop  of  30  tons,  for  John  J.  Watson,  also  called  the  “Eagle”.  Watson, 
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having  completely  reconstructed  his  Pier,  that  enterprising  gentleman  had  his 
second  sloop,  the  “Eagle”,  built  therefor.  The  22nd  and  last  vessel  built  by 
Capt.  Saunders  was  the  “Lark”  in  1832  at  Watson’s  Pier  for  that  “public 
spirited,  enterprising,  indomitable  John  Jay  Watson  .  Saunders  commenced 
the  job  but  did  not  finish  it. 

Just  when  the  Pier  fell  into  disuse  is  not  clear.  Watson  died  in  1852.  As 
late  as  1873,  Irving  Watson  in  his  “Narragansett  Pier  as  a  Fashionable  Water¬ 
ing  Place”  under  the  chapter  entitled  “The  Drives”,  speaking  of  the  road 
north  through  the  farm  country  known  as  Boston  Neck,  says  “When  about 
one  mile  and  a  half  is  to  be  seen  the  relics  of  Watson’s  Pier  which  in  times 
gone  by  was  a  place  of  much  business.  Apparently  at  that  late  date,  it  had  not 
been  entirely  forgotten  as  a  point  of  great  interest. 

Paul  Dixon  recalls  as  a  boy  walking  there  with  his  father  on  a  Sunday 
afternoon.  It  was  then  in  its  final  stages  of  decay  .Every  trace  of  the  Pier 
has  now  disappeared  and  the  exact  location  cannot  seem  to  be  pinpointed, 
other  than  it  was  near  the  Jenckes  Farm.  All  that  remains  are  the  printed 
references  to  remind  us  of  our  hardworking  and  enterprising  forbears  who 
have  given  us  such  a  goodly  heritage. 
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Shipwright  Saunders  Shipshape  Ships 

By  Lucy  Rawlings  Tootell 

“What  in  the  world  can  Captain  Saunders  mean  by  building  such  a  craft 
as  that?”1 

Thus  have  there  ever  been  skeptics  to  belittle  any  new  ideas  as  yet  untried. 
Fortunately  the  South  County  Yankees  believed  in  the  adage,  “Sticks  and 
stones  may  break  your  bones,  but,  names  will  never  hurt  you!”  Captain  John 
Aldrich  Saunders,  a  bona  fide  native,  tracing  his  ancestors  back  to  Tobias 
Saunders,2  one  of  the  original  purchasers  of  Misquamicut,  was  unperturbed 
by  any  caustic  remarks  made  by  the  curious  onlookers  and  continued  his  prep¬ 
arations  to  launch  his  latest  brainchild. 

“It  looks  more  like  a  Sea  Serpent  than  a  boat,”  commented  Francis  Car¬ 
penter. 

“Sea  Serpent!”  exclaimed  his  friend,  “With  those  three  masts  and  all  those 
sails,  I’d  call  it  a  Flying  Dragon!” 

“You  must  admit,  however,  his  other  original  inventions  have  been  suc¬ 
cessful.  How  about  the  centerboards  he  built  for  the  Dolphin  and  the  Com¬ 
merce?  I  understand  he  has  put  one  in  this  boat  too.  By  the  way,  what  is  he 
naming  her?” 

“He  calls  her  the  ‘Nonsuch’.”3 

The  woman  laughed,  “I  couldn’t  have  thought  of  a  more  descriptive 
name  myself,  there’s  ‘None  such’  like  it  anywhere!” 

At  first  glance  the  “Nonsuch”  did  indeed  appear  most  unusual  in  con¬ 
struction,  but,  upon  closer  observation  it  became  obvious  to  those  skilled  in 
shipbuilding  that  Captain  Saunders  had  good  practical  reasons  for  his  unusual 
inovations. 

The  fifty-ton  vessel  was  being  built  for  commercial  reasons,  to  carry 
stone  and  cord  wood.  In  order  to  sail  the  boat  close  to  shore,  the  hull  was 
constructed  with  a  broad  flat-bottom  like  a  “Sharpie.” 

“Sharpie”4  is  a  term  used  for  a  flat-bottomed  boat  with  a  sharp  bow  in 
contrast  to  the  blunt  bow  of  a  scow.  The  small  “Sharpies”  were  called  “Flat¬ 
iron  Skiffs”0  which  left  no  doubt  in  the  minds  of  people  as  to  the  exact  shape, 
that  is,  in  the  days  when  everyone  owned  a  flatiron.  The  larger  skiffs  were 
usually  called  the  “Sharpies.”  The  New  Haven  Sharpie6  probably  best  illus¬ 
trates  the  design  idigenous  to  South  County. 

Over  twenty  feet  was  considered  a  larger  boat.  The  “Nonsuch”,  being 
sixty-five  feet  long,  would  have  been  among  the  largest  of  the  big  boats.7  The 
long  low  lines  of  the  hull;  twenty-four  inches  freeboard*  and  only  five  and 
one-half  feet  at  its  highest  point,  also  lacking  the  customary  bowsprit;8  could 
have  easily  given  the  impression  of  a  “Sea  Serpent”  gliding  through  the 
surf,  its  body  rising  in  undulating  loops  above  the  water  and  at  times  sinking 
beneath  the  waves. 

“Her  frame  was  laid  with  three  keels9  parallel  with  each  other  sixty-five 
feet  in  length,  with  a  sheath  in  the  middle  for  the  centre-board  or  the  movable 
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keel  that  adapted  her  to  shoal  water  as  well  as  deep.’10  This  enabled  her  to 
run  ashore  anywhere  at  high  water,  and  be  loaded  direct  from  wagons  or 
carts,  etc.  that  brought  wood,  stone,  etc.,  directly  to  her  side.”11  The  “‘three- 
ribbed  keel”  held  her  firmly  and  horizontally  and  her  low  deck  with  no  bow¬ 
sprit  made  it  convenient  to  load  and  unload  from  all  sides. 

“Her  beam12  was  eighteen  feet,  her  depth  amidship13  only  two  feet,  but 
having  a  break  of  two  feet  forward  and  the  same  aft,  with  a  trunk  cabin  on 
the  latter  of  eighteen  inches  in  additional  height  thereto.  She  was  thus  enabled 
to  have  a  cabin  aft  of  five  and  a  half  feet  in  height  for  the  accommodation  of 
the  crew,  in  which  was  a  fireplace  and  a  chimney  of  brick.”14 

Evidently  Captain  Saunders  was  more  adept  at  building  boats  than  chim¬ 
neys.  During  a  storm  the  “Nonsuch”  was  driven  ashore  on  Dutch  Island.  The 
three  keels  proved  most  satisfactory  in  protecting  the  hull  but  the  poor  chim¬ 
ney  went  into  a  state  of  shock  and  collapsed. 

Although  the  Captain  had  been  experimenting  on  a  centerboard  as  early 
as  181 3, 15  the  “Nonsuch”  used  the  first  known  centerboard  to  incorporate  the 
modern  hinge  pin  and  shape  now  used  on  almost  all  commercial  centerboard 
boats  today.  It  was  simpler  in  form  than  his  previous  inventions. 

As  early  as  1813,  soon  after  arriving  in  South  Kingstown  and  establish¬ 
ing  a  shipbuilding  yard  on  the  west  side  of  the  Pettaquamscutt  River  just 
north  of  the  Middle  Bridge  on  a  piece  of  land  already  famous  for  hangings 
and  drilling  soldiers,17  Captain  Saunders  built  the  first  known  centerboard  used 
in  this  section  of  Rhode  Island.  The  boat  was  called  the  “Dolphin.”18  Ap¬ 
parently  there  is  no  written  description  of  this  undoubtedly  crude  beginning. 

The  Captain  continued  to  improve  upon  his  invention  and,  in  1815, 
built  another  centerboard  vessel,  the  “Commerce”19  which  was  worn  out  in 
service  at  Narragansett  Pier.  This  particular  centerboard  was  built  in  three 
different  sections  so  that  one,  two  or  three  sections  could  be  lowered  as  need¬ 
ed.20.  It  was  found  that  the  board  worked  better  in  one  piece  so  “Nailer  Tom”21 
did  the  ironwork  to  make  the  change. 

Previous  to  the  use  of  a  centerboard,  vessels  sailing  in  shallow  water  had 
to  make  use  of  the  leeboards.22  These  boats  were  known  as  “pirogues”23  and 
caused  a  great  deal  of  trouble  and  labor  for  the  sailors  as  the  leeboards  need¬ 
ed  continual  adjustment.  It  would  be  quite  a  “feather  in  his  cap”  for  Cap¬ 
tain  Saunders  to  be  able  to  develop  a  centerboard  which  could  be  easily  handled 
by  one  man.  This  is  exactly  what  he  did  when  he  built  his  thirteenth  vessel, 
the  controversial  “Nonsuch.” 

According  to  family  tradition  and  Mr.  Hazard,  the  centerboard  in  the 
“Nonsuch”  was  the  first  of  modern  design.  If  this  invention  had  been  pat¬ 
ented,  instead  of  references  to  Rockefeller  and  Vanderbilt,  it  might  have 
been  Rockefeller,  Vanderbilt,  and  Saunders.  It  appears,  however,  that  Captain 
Saunders  realized  no  great  wealth  from  his  inventions  and  ended  up  with  only 
the  “feather”  and  what  mental  satisfaction  he  derived  from  creating  an  im¬ 
provement  which  made  life  easier  for  the  hardworking  sailors. 

The  modem  centerboard  is  really  a  large  fin  encased  in  a  box-like  struc- 
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ture  built  within  the  hull  of  the  boat.  It  is  held  by  a  pivot  bolt  placed  in  the 
lower  forward  corner.  A  pennant  (rope  or  chain)  is  attached  to  the  rear  part 
of  the  top  of  the  board  and  is  used  to  lower  or  lift  this  centerboard.  Water- 
soaked  oak  usually  insures  the  centerboard  sinking,  but,  sometimes  lead  is 
added  to  give  additional  weight. 

Another  unique  feature  of  the  “Nonsuch’'  was  the  use  of  three  masts 
which  should  have  made  her  a  “ship.”  However,  ships  in  olden  days,  were 
square-rigged  and  these  three  masts  sported  fore-and-aft  rigging.  Now,  fore- 
and-aft  rigging  was  used  on  schooners,  but,  schooners  had  only  two  masts! 
Here  was  a  boat  with  three  masts  like  a  ship  and  the  fore-and-aft  rigging  of 
a  schooner!  What  was  she?  Without  question  there  was  “nonsuch”  like  her 
before ! 

The  Americans  can  be  blamed  for  this  confusion.  Without  Yankee  in¬ 
genuity  there  would  have  been  no  problem  as  most  boats  in  the  foreign  service 
were  square  rigged.  In  a  square-rigger,  the  men  had  to  go  aloft  and  out  on  the 
yards  to  set  and  furl  the  sails.  The  New  England  fishermen  found  it  much 
simpler  to  handle  the  fore-and-aft  rig  from  the  deck.  The  one-masted  sloops 
or  fishing  smacks  became  very  popular  until  1745  when  the  need  for  a  larger, 
faster  boat  arose  which  resulted  in  Andrew  Robinson  of  Gloucester,  Mass., 
building  a  vessel  with  two  masts  bearing  a  sloop  sail  on  each  and  a  bowsprit 
with  jib.  When  she  was  launched,  she  skimmed  over  the  water  so  fast  that  one 
observer  remarked,  “see  how  she  scoons!”  “Scoon”  was  a  word  used  by  the 
local  people  to  describe  the  skipping  of  a  flat  stone  skilfully  thrown  over  the 
surface  of  the  water.24 

Upon  hearing  this  remark,  the  builder  of  the  boat  announced,  “A  Scoon- 
er  let  her  be,”  and  ever  after  two  masted  vessels  with  jibs  and  fore-and-aft  sails 
have  been  called  “schooners.” 

Schooners  were  as  American  as  ice-cream  and  jonnycakes.  It  was  perfect¬ 
ly  natural  to  expect  this  distinctively  American  product  to  increase  in  size  as 
coastal  trade  expanded.  The  three-masted  schooner  is  reputed  to  have  been 
built  in  this  country  about  1831. 23 

According  to  the  dictionary,  a  “schooner”  is  a  vessel  with  two  masts 
(sometimes  three),  rigged  fore-and-aft. 

Let  us  consider  the  fact  that  the  “Nonsuch”  had  three  masts,  all  rigged 
fore-and-aft.  Such  being  the  case,  was  not  Mr.  Hazard  correct  in  his  assump¬ 
tion  that  the  “Nonsuch”  was  a  three-masted  schooner?26  If  this  is  true,  should 
not  the  statement  read,  “The  first  three-masted  schooner  in  this  country  was 
built  in  1822  by  John  Aldrich  Saunders? 

Steered  by  a  wheel  rather  than  a  direct  tiller  was  another  original  feature 
introduced  by  Saunders.2 7 

The  “Nonsuch”  was  built  at  the  head  of  the  Pettaquamscutt  River28 
rather  than  at  his  usual  location  on  the  old  “Training  Ground”  to  the  south 
so  that  it  would  be  easier  to  transport  the  lumber  from  the  nearby  forest  on 
the  Hammond  Farm.29  In  1822,  this  virgin  forest  offered  the  shipwright  a 
choice  of  oak,  chestnut,  or  buttonwood  (American  Sycamore). 

The  boat  was  first  used  by  Captain  Saunders  to  transport  cordwood  from 
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the  shore  of  the  Nathan  G.  Hazard  Farm.30  Later,  Captain  Lyon,  of  Newport, 
delivered  stone  to  build  Forts  Adams  and  Wolcott  as  well  as  the  “numerous 
stone  beacons  that  indicate  the  channel  of  the  entrance  to  Providence  Harbor 
between  Nyatt  Point  and  that  city.“31  She  was  finally  sold  to  Jonathan  Rey¬ 
nolds  and  others  of  Wickford  where  she  was  used  to  gather  seaweed. 

In  1822,  the  unusual  and  original  features  of  three  masts,  simplified  cen¬ 
terboard,  a  wheel,  three  keels  and  no  bowsprit,  made  the  “Nonsuch”  a  valu¬ 
able  contribution  to  commerce.  Taking  all  these  improvements  into  consider¬ 
ation,  it  would  seem  that  Captain  John  Aldrich  Saunders  has  not  received 
the  recognition  and  honor  due  him  by  those  authorities  who  write  on  early 
shipbuilding.  Even  back  in  1883,  Joseph  Peace  Hazard,  in  his  article  on  “Ship¬ 
building  in  Narragansett,”32  lamented  this  oversight  and  stated  that,  “It  is  to 
be  hoped  that  this  subject  will  be  properly  investigated  and  placed  before  the 
public,  so  that  Captain  Saunders  can  have  justice  done  him,  and  his  native 
town  properly  appreciated,  and  the  honor  that  he  conferred  upon  it,  and  the 
commercial  world  be  enabled  to  render  honor  to  whom  it  is  due  for  this  in¬ 
valuable  acquisition.”33 

According  to  written  records,  Captain  Saunders  completed  twenty-one 
boats,  averaging  about  one  each  year.  He  was  working  on  the  “Lark”  at  his 
death  on  March  14  1832.  One  of  the  largest  schooners  he  ever  built  was  the 
two  hundred  ton  “Pocahontas”  for  George  Knowles  of  Newport.  It  was 
commanded  by  Captain  William  (Briney  Bill)  Carpenter  of  South  Kings¬ 
town,  but  later,  rigged  as  a  brig  and  sailed  to  Japan  on  a  whaling  trip  under 
Captain  Knowles,  son  of  the  owner. 

The  expression,  “Shipwright  Saunders”  applied  to,  not  one,  but,  many 
members  of  the  Saunders  family.  A  son,  John  Aldrich  Junior,  continued 
shipbuilding,  completing  construction  of  the  “Lark”  at  Watson’s  Pier  for 
John  Jay  Watson.34 

The  son  proved  as  indomitable  as  his  Sire.  He  was  brought  up  on  the 
water,  accompanying  his  father  on  many  of  his  voyages  and  had  a  small  fish¬ 
ing  boat  of  his  own  in  which  he  sometimes  sailed  as  far  as  Block  Island. 
Once  the  anchor  of  his  boat  caught  in  the  seam  of  a  ledge.  A  storm  was  com¬ 
ing  up  and  this  meant  that  young  John  had  to  sail  his  boat  into  Pettaquam- 
scutt  River  before  the  heavy  surf  closed  off  the  entrance.  Undaunted,  the  boy 
dove  into  the  water;  followed  the  rope  to  the  anchor;  freed  it  and  managed  to 
arrive  home  safely.  This  incident  is  a  fine  example  of  the  fearlessness  and  per¬ 
severance  of  those  brave  stalwart  people  who  settled  South  County. 

In  1855,  John  A.  Jr.  moved  north  and  settled  in  “Willettville”  where  he 
continued  his  shipbuilding  business.  Nine  of  his  thirteen  children  were  sons 
who  all  learned  their  father’s  trade.35  There  were  so  many  Saunders  build¬ 
building  boats  in  “Willettville”  it  eventually  became  known  as  “Saunders- 
town.” 

A  grandson,  Stillman  Saunders,36  will  long  be  remembered  by  the  many 
people  who  used  to  travel  to  Jamestown  and  Newport  by  way  of  the  Saunders- 
town  ferry.37  Stillman  not  only  built  several  of  the  ferry-boats  plying  between 
the  islands  and  the  mainland,  but,  acted  as  the  Master,  or  Captain.  He  also 
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milt  the  “Saunders  House,'’  a  hotel  facing  the  shore  just  north  of  the  Saun- 
ierstown  Ferry  slip. 

Stillman  published  a  brochure38  in  which  he  advertised  and  described  his 
various  inventions  of  steam  engines  for  use  in  small  boats  such  as;  “The  Safety 
Water  Tube  Boilers,”  “The  Little  Gaint  for  Row  Boats  and  Launches,”  and, 
“The  Oscillator.”  One  intriguing  picture  depicts  a  large  row  boat  topped  by  a 
flat  canopy  through  which  protrudes  a  tall  smoke  stack  from  a  boiler  placed 
in  the  middle  of  the  boat. 

All  the  brothers  helped  in  building  the  numerous  boats  and  acting  as  mas¬ 
ters  of  the  vessels  they  had  constructed  as  well  as  some  boats  purchased  else¬ 
where.  Among  the  boats  purchased  or  captained  were;  the  Fakir,  Evelyn, 
Josephine,  Vigilant,  Fanny  Fern,  Gypsy,  J.  Burley,  and  the  Willard.39 

Harry  Saunders,40  son  of  Martin  Luther  Saunders,  remembers  working 
on  several  of  the  ferry  boats,  particularly,  the  West  Side,  the  Narragansett,  and 
the  Newport. 

The  “Newport”  was  built  near  the  beach  just  north  of  the  Saunderstown 
ferry  slip.  In  order  to  launch  the  heavy  boat,  double  boards,  one  topping  the 
other,  were  placed  beneath  the  hull.  Melted  tallow  was  used  between  the 
planks  so  that  the  top  boards  would  slide  down  the  incline  into  the  water, 
taking  the  ferry  boat  with  them.  Long  oak  wedges  were  placed  along  both 
sides  of  the  hull. 

In  launching  the  “Newport”  Harry  was  one  of  only  two  men  who  walk¬ 
ed  up  and  down  each  side  with  a  heavy  wooden  mallet,  striking  each  wedge 
in  turn  until  the  Ferry  boat  lifted  enough  to  cause  the  upper  boards  to  com¬ 
mence  sliding. 

When  the  front  of  the  vessel  reached  the  water,  it  was  lifted,  placing 
full  weight  on  the  rear  half.  As  soon  as  this  happened,  the  boat  really  “zoom¬ 
ed”  into  the  surf  causing  the  boards  to  smoke  from  the  friction  and  sometimes 
bursting  into  flames. 

Stillman’s  brother,  John  G.  Saunders,  was  another  inventor,  spending 
much  of  his  time  improving  upon  the  “Saunders  centerboard.”  No  Saunders 
ever  patented  a  centerboard  until  John  G.  took  out  his  patent  in  1865. 

Great-grandson,  Albert  E.  Saunders,  son  of  John  G.  continued  to  spread 
the  name  of  “Saunders’  ’over  the  map  of  South  County  by  moving  farther 
up  the  shoreline  and  starting  a  shipbuilding  yard  in  Wickford,  R.  I.41  There 
he  built  many  catboats  and  was  reputed  to  be  a  very  fine  craftsman  as  had 
been  his  ancestors  before  him.  One  of  his  larger  boats  was  the  lighter,  “Ella 
Marie”  which  carried  cordwood  from  Exeter  to  Newport,  R.  I. 

Unfortunately,  Albert  E.  was  born  in  an  era  when  the  sailing  boats  were 
disappearing.  The  age  of  the  “steam  engine”  had  arrived  as  well  as  “mass 
production.”  Shipbuilding  by  the  individual  was  impractical  and  rather  than 
a  business  enterprise,  was  becoming  merely  a  hobby  practiced  by  the  wealthy 
who  loved  “working  with  boats.” 

Illness  and  the  depression  of  1929  struck  Albert  E.  Saunders  at  about  the 
same  time,  and  so,  the  Wickford  Boatyard  was  taken  over  by  his  son,  also 
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named  Albert  E.,  but,  called  “Allie’  ’by  his  friends.4-  “Allie”  is  the  “last  of 
the  line”  of  his  particular  branch  of  the  family.  The  Wickford  Boat-yard  was 
sold  to  a  “non-Saunders”  in  1960,  closing  another  chapter  in  the  “Epic  of 
Saunders  Shipbuilding  in  South  County.” 

Among  Allie’s  prized  possessions  is  a  working  half-hull  model  made  and 
used  by  his  Father.  Howard  I  Chapelle  used  this  model  to  illustrate  the  type 
of  small  working  sloop  once  popular  in  this  section  of  the  coast.  He  described 
it  as  an  adaptation  of  the  New  York  sloop  for  use  in  more  exposed  waters 
along  the  Long  Island  Sound  shores  and  Narragansett  Bay,  being  deeper  and 
heavier.  This  “Narragansett  Sloop”  is  called  “The;  Noank  Sloop”  in  Mr. 
Chapelle’s  most  interesting  and  educational  book  on  American  Small  Sailing 
Craft. 43 

Instead  of  using  blueprints  as  a  pattern  to  build  the  hull  of  his  vessels, 
Albert  E.  Saunders  made  an  actual  model  of  soft  pine  wood,  cut  in  half  length¬ 
wise  similar  to  quartering  a  potato.  Pretend  the  skin  of  the  potato  is  the  out¬ 
side  of  the  hull  and  one  flat  cut  side  is  the  deck..  If  the  potato  is  cut  into  even 
horizontal  slices,  as  a  cook  might  do  for  pan-frying,  it  would  illustrate  exactly 
what  Saunders  did  with  his  half-a-hull.  Each  slice,  in  turn,  was  placed  on  the 
floor  and  the  actual  size  was  marked  out  by  means  of  a  mathematical  scale 
based  on  the  “slice”  called  a  “pattern.”  Authorities  agree  that  this  method  was 
much  more  accurate  than  blueprints  because  of  the  third  dimension. 

George  Saunders44  is  the  only  living  member  of  the  family  still  building 
boats  in  Saunderstown,  and,  today’s  namesake  of  famous  Captain  John  A. 
Saunders  no  longer  lives  near  R body’s  shores.43 

It  is  not  difficult  to  understand  why  the  name  “Saunders”  became  syn¬ 
onymous  with  the  term  “South  County  Shipwright,”  starting  with  Captain 
John  at  the  Connecticut  border  near  Westerly,  and  extending  along  the  full 
length  of  the  Washington  County  shoreline  to  Wickford,  Rhode  Island.  South 
County  is  more  than  proud  of  this  ingenious,  talented  and  industrious  “Yan¬ 
kee  family”  who  contributed  so  much  to  shipbuilding  in  Rhode  Island. 

“Satirical  skeptics,  sailing  seaside  shoals,  should  salute  such  skilfully 
schemed  schooners,  such-as,  Shipwright  Saunders,  Shipshape  Ships!” 


Boats  Built  by  the  Saunders  Shipwrights 
BUILT  BY  CAPTAIN  JOHN  ALDRICH  SAUNDERS: 


Date 

Name  Boat  Tons 

Class 

For  Whom 

Where  Built 

1809 

Catherine 

25 

Fishing 

Sloop 

J.  A.  Saunders 

5  Miles  From 
Westerly 

1811 

King-Fisher 

30 

Fishing 

Sloop 

J.  A.  Saunders 

Newport:  Audley 
Clark’s  Wharf 

1813 

Dolphin 

First  Center- 
Board 

Adam  States. 
Stonington 

Training  Lot 

1814 

Eagle 

27 

Sloop 

John  Jay  Watson 

Training  Lot 

34 


1815 

Commerce 

Second-Center- 

Board 

Joseph  Congdon 

1816 

Dolphin 

Fishing  Smack 

Mr.  Harris, 

New  London 

Dolphin 

Small  Sloop 

Unknown 

1817 

Sally 

60 

Sloop 

Capt.  Williams 

1819 

Rising  Sun 

60 

Sloop 

J.  A.  Saunders 

1820 

Narragansett 

35 

Sloop 

Cranston  & 

Sylvester 

Gardiner 

1821 

Harriet 

120 

Sloop 

J.  A.  Saunders 

1822 

Albany 

120 

Capt.  William  New, 
Newport.  (Ran  as 
packet  at  Albany) 

1822 

Nonsuch 

50 

Schooner 

J.  A.  Saunders 

1824 

South 

Kingstown 

25 

Sloop 

Cranston,  Sylvester, 
Silas  Gardiner  & 
Elisha  R.  Potter 

1825 

Sea  Bird 

200 

Hermaphrodite 

Brig 

George  Engs, 
Newport 

1825 

General  Batteyl20 

Sloop 

Dr.  Daniel  Watson, 
Kingston,  R.  I. 

1826 

Union 

70 

Sloop 

Rowland,  Isaac, 
Rowland  G.  Hazard 

1827 

William 

140 

Sloop 

Elisha  Watson 

1828 

Eagle 

22 

Sloop 

John  Jay  Watson 

1828 

Pocahontas 

200 

Schooner 

George  Knowles, 
Newport  &  William 
&  George  Carpenter 

1830 

Kingston 

100 

Sloop 

..Thomas  S.  Taylor, 
Elisha  R.  Potter, 

John  Saunders,  John 
S.  Cottrell  &  George 
C.  Brown 

1832 

Lark 

42 

Sloop 

John  Jay  Watson 

(Boat  started  by 
father  but  finish¬ 
ed  by  son,  John  A. 
2nd.) 


BUILT  BY  JOHN  ALDRICH  SAUNDERS,  2nd: 

1835  Dolphin  Smack 


Training  Lot 
Training  Lot 

Training  Lot 

Newport:  Thomas 
Dennis  Wharf 
Old  Narragansett  . 
Pier 

South  Ferry 


Shore  of 
The  Glebe 

In  Front  of 
Gilbert  Stuart 
House 

In  Front  of 
Gilbert  Stuart 
House. 


South  Ferry 

At  Jeremiah 

Brown’s 

Bridgetown 

Training  Lot 

Training  Lot 
Training  Lot 
Training  Lot 


Training  Lot 


Watson’s  Pier 


Training  Lot 


35 


1837  Farmer’s  56  Schooner 

Return 

1839  Narragansett  108  Schooner 


1840 

Point  Judith 

35 

Sloop 

1842 

Peace  Dale 

35 

Sloop 

1842 

Usquepaug 

38 

Sloop 

1843 

Wakefield 

47 

Sloop 

1847 

Eugene 

83 

Schooner 

1848 

Pettaquamscutt 

25 

Sloop 

1847 

Temperance 

Ferry 

1850 

Rocky  Brook 

Sloop 

1851 

Susan  &  Mary 

65 

Schooner 

1853 

John  Aldrich 

Sloop 

1854 

Isaac  P. 

Hazard 

45 

Schooner 

1 855 

Justice 

71 

Schooner 

1859 

Argus 

Erasmus  D.  Camp- 

The  Glebe 

bell,  John  T.  Bentley, 

Samuel  Rodman 

Henry  M.  Hollery, 
John  P.  Sherman,  Jr., 
John  T.  Bentley, 

Wm.  T.  Gavit  & 
others 

Narragansett  Pier 

The  Naragansett 

Pier  Company 

South  Kingstown 

Edwin,  Charles 
Saunders,  Isaac  P. 
Hazard,  Benj. 
Gardner,  E.  D. 
Campbell,  H.  M. 
Holly 

Training  Lot 

James  B.  M.  Potter 

South  Ferry 

E.  S.  Taylor,  Elias 
&  Charles  Saunders, 
S.  Robinson.  I.  P. 
Hazard,  R.  Carpen¬ 
ter,  Robert  Rodman 

Training  Lot 

J.  B.  M.  Potter, 

Sam  Rodman,  Wm. 

&  Stephen  Saun¬ 
ders,  S.  C.  Fish 

Training  Lot 

The  Narragansett 

Narragansett  Pier 

Pier  Company 

Foot  Tower 

Hill 

Tower  Hill 

Sam  Rodman, 
Stephen  A.  Wright, 

Tower  Hill 

E.  R.  Campbell, 
Amos  R.  Rodman 

Tower  Hill 

Isaac  P.  Hazard, 
Edwin  Saunders, 

A.  P.  Rodman,  E.  S. 
Taylor,  J.  Carpen¬ 
ter,  P.  Carpenter 

Tower  Hill 

Stephen  Saunders 
Rowland  Hazard, 

South  Kingstown 

P.  &  J.  Carpenter 

(Believed  to  be 
built  by  John  A. 
Saunders.  2nd.) 

Saunderstown 
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BUILT  BY  MARTIN  LUTHER  SAUNDERS: 


Hazel 


Pleasure  Boat 


Wm.  C.  Caswell  Saunderstown 


Izett 


Sloop 


Saunderstown 


Laura  &  Leslie  Cat  Boat  Capt.  Kins  Saunderstown 

(Dutch  Island 
Lightkeeper) 


BUILT  BY  ELIAS  SAUNDERS: 

1847  IDA  B.  Sloop 


Elias  Saunders  Saunderstown 


BUILT  BY  STILLMAN  SAUNDERS: 


1889 

Majella 

52 

Steam 

Lighter 

1893 

Anawon 

30 

Steamer 

1902 

J.  A  .Saunders  143 

Steam 

Ferry 

Screw 

1904 

West  Side 

95 

Steam 

Ferry 

Screw 

1905 

Narragansett 

184 

Steam 

Ferry 

Screw 

1907 

Newport 

373 

Steam 

Ferry 

Screw 

Herman 
John  S. 

S.  Caswell 
Walker 

Saunderstown 

Stillman 

Saunders 

Saunderstown 

Stillman 

Saunders 

Saunderstown 

Stillman 

Saunders 

Saunderstown 

Stillman 

Saunders 

Saunderstown 

The  Narragansett 
Transportation  Co. 

Saunderstown 

IMPORTANT :  This  is  not  a  complete  list  of  all  the  boats  built  by  the  Saunders  family. 
The  statistics  were  obtained  from  the  following  sources:  Hazard,  Ship-building  in  Narra¬ 
gansett;  Beers,  Representative  Men  and  Old  Families  of  Rhode  Island;  Ships  Documents 
oj  Rhode  Island;  and  interviews  with  Mr.  Harry  Saunders  and  Mr.  Albert  E.  Saunders, 
2nd.  In  some  cases  there  is  to  be  found  a  difference  in  tonnage  and  the  year  built. 
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Other  material : 

Saunders,  Albert  E.  2nd.  Unsigned  Letter.  Copy  in  the  Pettaquamscutt  Historical 
Society  Archives. 

Saunders,  Stillman.  Untitled  brochure.  Owned  by  Mr.  Harry  Saunders,  Willett 
Road,  Saunderstown,  Rhode  Island. 

Inrteviews : 

Saunders,  Mr.  Albert  E.  2nd.  Jerry  Brown  Farm,  Matunuck,  R.  I. 

Saunders,  Mr.  Harry.  Willett  Road,  Saunderstown,  R.  I. 

Schock,  Mr.  Edson  I.,  Kingston,  R.  I. 

Taylor,  Captain  Alfred,  Old  Post  Road,  South  Kingstown,  R.  I. 

Bradbury,  Mrs.  Donald.  Assistant-Librarian,  Kingston  Free  Library. 


NOTES 

1.  Joseph  P.  Hazard,  “Ship-building  in  Narragansett,”  The  Narragansett  Historical 
Register,  Vol.  II.,  James  N.  Arnold,  editor  (Hamilton,  R.  I.:  The  Narragansett  His¬ 
torical  Publishing  Company,  1883-84),  p.  73. 

2.  Captain  John  Aldrich  Saunders  (of  Stephen,  Lieut.  Stephen,  Stephen  Tobias) 
was  born  in  Westerly,  R.  I.  1786. 

3.  Hazard,  op.  cit.,  p.  69. 

4.  Howard  I.  Ghapelle,  American  Small  Sailing  Craft  (New  York:  W.  W.  Norton 
&  Company,  Inc.,  1951),  p.  46. 

5.  Ibid. 

6.  Ibid.,  p.  105. 

7.  Ibid.,  p.104. 

8.  A  “bowsprit”  is  a  large  boom  or  spar  running  out  from  the  stem  of  a  ship  or 
other  vessel  to  carry  its  sails  forward. 

9.  A  “keel”  is  the  chief  and  lowest  timber  of  a  vessel  extending  from  stem  to  stern 
and  supporting  the  whole  frame.  Usually  there  is  only  one  keel  on  a  boat. 

10.  Hazard,  op.  cit.,  p.  70  Her  draft  was  ten  inches  when  light  and  twenty-four  inches 
when  loaded.  Because  of  the  shallow  draft,  the  “Nonsuch”  was  able  to  winter  in  Wes- 
quage  Pond.  (Hazard,  op.  cit.,  p.  72.) 

*.  “Free  Board”  is  that  part  of  the  side  of  a  ship  between  the  upper  side  of  the  deck 
and  the  water-line. 

72.) 

11.  Ibid.,  p.  71.  The  one  handling  saved  all  the  expense  of  carrying  the  cargo  from 
the  dock  to  the  boat  and  vice-versa. 

12.  The  extreme  breadth  of  a  ship. 

13.  “Amidships”  means  in  the  middle  of  a  ship. 

14.  Hazard,  op.  cit.,  p.  70. 

15.  Ibid.,  p.  63. 

17.  This  lot  was  known  as  the  “Training  lot”  because  it  was  used  for  drilling  the  local 
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nilitary  units.  However,  it  is  better  remembered  as  the  place  where  Thomas  Carter  was 
lung  in  chains,  1751,  for  the  murder  of  William  Jackson.  (Read:  Cole,  History  of 
'V ashington  and  Kent  Counties,  p.  76,  and,  Potter,  Gail  M.  “The  Tower  Hill  Mur¬ 
der,”  The  Yankee  Magazine,  February  1963,  p.  36.) 

18.  Hazard,  op.  cit.,  p.  63. 

19.  Ibid.,  p.  64. 

20.  Ibid. 

21.  “Nailer  Tom”  Hazard  was  famous  for  his  “Diary”.  He  lived  on  the  approxi¬ 
mate  location  of  the  South  Kingstown  High  School. 

22.  The  Dutch  were  the  leading  exponents  of  the  leeboards.  The  “leeboard”  was 
leaf-shaped  and  pivoted  at  the  gunwale  on  each  side.  By  dropping  one  on  the  lee  side 
the  boat  could  sail  without  sliding  to  the  leeward.  Every  time  the  boat  changed  direc- 
ion,  the  boards  had  to  be  lifted  or  lowered  which  was  more  inconvenient  than  the 
centreboard.  Read  Chapelle,  American  Small  Sailing  Craft,  p.  38. 

23.  Hazard,  op.  cit.,  p.  65  (A  “pirogue”  was  an  old  West  Indian  name  for  a  dug- 
out  canoe.  Another  form  of  “pirogue”  was  called  a  “peragua.”  (Read:  Bloomster, 
Sailing  and  Small  Craft,  p.  169.) 

24.  “Sailing  Vessels,"  The  Encyclopedia  Americana,  Vol.  XXIV.,  p.  115. 

25.  Ibid.,  p.  118. 

26.  Hazard,  op.  cit.,  p.  70. 

27.  Ibid. 

28.  Near  the  birthplace  of  the  famous  artist,  Gilbert  Stuart. 

29.  Still  called,  “Hammond  Hill.” 

30.  Hazard,  op.  cit.,  p.  70. 

31.  Ibid.,  p.  69. 

32.  Ibid.,  p.  61. 

33.  Ibid.,  p.  73. 

34.  The  “Lark,  registered  in  1832,  was  sold  in  1839  to  the  Spaniards.  It  is  in¬ 
teresting  to  note  that  many  ships  built  in  American  shipyards  were  used  to  collect 
slaves  along  the  east  coast  of  Africa,  as  they  were  cheaper  there.  Because  the  trip  back 
to  America  was  long  and  caused  a  great  loss  of  slaves,  many  American  vessels  sailed 
around  Cape  Horn  to  the  west  coast  of  Africa  where  both  slaves  and  ships  were  sold  to 
the  Spanish,  Portuguese,  or  Brazilians.  Read:  Deniel  P.  Manniz  &  Malcolm  Cowley, 
Black  Cargoes,  A  History  of  the  Atlantic  Slave  Trade,  1518-1865  (New  York:  The 
Viking  Press,  1962).  This  book  gives  an  excellent  background  history  of  the  early  be¬ 
ginnings  and  sources  of  slavery. 

35.  Children  of  John  A.  Saunders,  2nd.;  1.  John  G.,  2.  Joel,  3.  Wiliam  E.,  4.  Dan¬ 
iel,  5.  Benjamin,  6.  Susan,  7.  William  G.,  8.  Thomas,  9.  Ellen,  10.  Martin  Luther,  11. 
Stillman,  12.  Caroline,  13.  Izett. 

36.  Stillman  Saunders  (of  John  A.,  John  A.).  Read  Beers,  p.  516. 

37.  Read:  Anna  Augusta  &  Charles  V.  Chapin,  A  History  of  Rhode  Island  Ferries, 
1640-1923  (Providence:  The  Oxford  Press,  1925).  To  be  found  in  the  University  of 
Rhode  Island  Library. 

38.  Brochure  owned  by  Mr.  Harry  Saunders,  Willett  Road,  Saunderstown,  Rhode 
Island. 

39.  Ships  Documents  of  Rhode  Island  (Ship  Registers  and  Enrollments  of  New¬ 
port,  Rhode  Island,  1790-1939)  Vol.  1.  (Works  Progress  Administration.  Providence:  The 
National  Archives  Project,  1938-1941),  vessels  listed  in  alphabetical  order.  To  be  found 
in  University  of  Rhode  Island  Library. 

40.  Harry  Saunders  (of  Martin  Luther,  John  A.,  2nd.,  John  A.). 

41.  Captain  William  G.  Saunders  also  moved  to  Wickford. 

42.  Albert  E.  Saunders  (of  Albert  E.,  John  G.,  John  A.,  Captain  John  A.,  Stephen, 
Lieut.  Stephen,  Stephen,  Tobias).  Address:  Jerry  Brown  Farm,  Post  Road,  South 
Kingstown,  R.  I. 

43.  Howard  I.  Chapelle,  American  Small  Sailing  Craft,  Their  Design,  Development, 
and  Construction  (New  York:  W.  W.  Norton  &  Company,  Inc.,  1951),  p.  249. 

44.  George  Saunders  (of  George,  John  G.,  John  A.,  Captain  John  A.  Saunders). 

45.  John  A.  Saunders  (of  John  A.,  Martin  L.,  John  A.,  Captain  John  A.  Saunders). 
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A  Saga  of  My  Great-Uncle  Stephen  Wright 


by  ] .  Attmore  Wright,  ]r) 

In  1856  my  great-grandfather  Stephen  A.  Wright,2  who  had  established  a 
banking  and  mercantile  business  in  San  Francisco3  prior  to  the  Gold  Rush  of 
1849,  sent  his  son  Stephen,  age  nineteen,  to  investigate  the  condition  at  that 
time  of  those  enterprises.  In  the  meantime  Stephen  A.  had  returned  to  his 
home  in  Wakefield,  R.  I.4  to  attend  to  his  local  business  interests  and  to  be  re¬ 
united  with  his  rather  large  family.5 

As  the  Wrights  have  been,  since  the  early  history  of  the  family,  lovers  and 
sailors  of  the  sea,  Stephen,  during  his  leisure  hours,  sailed  his  boat  on  San 
Francisco  Bay. 

In  a  sailing  contest  on  the  Bay,  a  fierce  squall  developed,  and  his  small 
sloop  was  overturned,  and  Stephen  was  drowned  before  aid  could  arrive. 

The  authorities  notified  his  parents  in  Wakefield  and  his  father  requested 
that  the  body  be  returned  to  Rhode  Island  for  suitable  burial. 

Since  the  art  of  embalming  was  not  well  developed  in  those  early  days  of 
Frisco,  and  the  trip  to  New  England  was  one  of  sev  eral  months  by  sailing  vessel 
around  Cape  Horn,  Stephen’s  body  was  placed  in  a  cask  of  rum  to  preserve  it 
while  en  route.  We  must  remember  that  in  those  days,  rum  was  cheap.6 

As  the  vessel  was  proceeding  up  the  lower  Florida  coast,  they  encountered 
a  hurricane.  The  superstitious  sailors,  knowing  that  a  dead  body  was  aboard, 
and  thinking  its  presence  would  bring  them  bad  luck,  tossed  Stephen,  cask,  and 
all,  overboard. 

The  cask  floated  ashore  at  Key  West,  Florida  and  Stephen  was  given  a 
suitable  burial,  and  as  far  as  I  know  ,he  was  never  moved  from  there  back  to 
Wakefield.  Flis  portrait  hangs  in  my  living  room. 


NOTES 

1.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Attmore  Wright,  Jr.,  live  in  Wakefield,  R.  I.,  in  a  house  built  on 
the  top  of  Sugar  Loaf  Hill  where  Roger  Williams  stood  when  he  saw  the  island  called 
“Narragansett.”  (Roger  Williams,  A  Key  into  the  Language  of  America  (London:  Greg¬ 
ory  Dexter,  1643),  pp.  9,  22.) 

2.  The  author,  J.  Attmore  Wright  (of  J.  Attmore,  Senior;  of  Silas  Governor;  of  Ste¬ 
phen  A.  Wright). 

3.  Mr.  Wright  supposedly  built  the  first  hotel  in  San  Francisco  called  the  Crescent 
Hotel.  It  was  destroyed  by  the  earthquake  of  1906. 

4.  The  Wright  family  left  California  in  1850  and  returned  to  Wakefield,  Rhode 
Island.  Mr.  Wright  is  credited  with  building  the  Larchwood  Inn  around  1852.  For. 
some  unknown  reason,  Mr.  Wright,  in  1850,  bought  the  present  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  F. 
Delmont  Tootell,  36  North  Road,  Kingston,  R.  I.  along  with  the  adjacent  property  used 
as  Wilkins  Updike’s  garden.  Possibly  the  Wright  family  lived  here  while  the  Larchwood 
Inn  residence  was  being  completed  as  this  Kingston  property  was  sold  in  1852. 

5.  Stephen  A.  Wright  marned  Susan  Gould  Allen.  Their  children  were:  1.  Stephen 
J. ;  2.  Attmore  R. ;  3.  Susan  A  ;  4.  Frances  @.;  5.  Silas  Governor;  6.  George  W. ;  7. 
Clara;  8.  Pacific;  and  9.  Mary. 

6.  The  author,  Mr.  J.  Attmore  Wright,  who  is  six  feet  two  and  one-half  inches  made 
the  following  comment:  “I  always  wondered  about  a  big  man  being  placed  in  a  cask  or 
hog’s  head,  so  this  summer  (1962)  while  on  a  yachting  cruise  to  Nantucket  Island,  I 
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visited  the  Whaling  Museum  and  there  I  found  a  cask  on  display.  Standing  beside  it 
and  stooping  a  little,  I  discovered  I  could  fit  into  it  perfectly.” 

Suggested  Reading 

Clarke,  William  Case.  “Grandfather  Wright.”  Unpublished  manuscript,  May  1942, 
Little  Rest  Museum,  Kingston,  Rhode  Island. 

Beers,  J.  J.  &  Co.  Representative  Men  and  Old  Families  of  Rhode  Island.  Chicago: 
J.  H.  Beers  &  Co.,  1908.  Vol.’ll.,  p.  1610. 

Cole,  J.  R.,  History  of  Washington  and  Kent  Counties  (New  York:  W.  W.  Preston 
&  Co.,  1899),  p.  627. 

Little  Rest  Museum.  Genealogy  and  Historic  Buildings  Files. 

The  Narragansett  Times,  May  17,  1918.  p.  5  (Wright’s  Hall  Burns). 

Roger,  Marie  E.  “Stephen  A.  Wright,  Once  a  Prominent  Wakefield  Resident.”  Uu- 
published  manuscript,  Graduate  student,  University  of  Rhode  Island,  1961,  Pettaquam- 
scutt  Historical  Society  Archives. 
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South  Ferry  Its  Last  Marker  Gone* 

By  Everett  C.  Geissler 

For  nearly  200  years  the  village  of  South  Ferry  on  the  west  slopes  of  the 
approach  to  Narragansett  Bay  thrived  independently  as  a  sea  port,  the  western 
terminus  of  the  Jarnestown-Newport  ferry  line,  and  a  manufacturing  center. 

The  last  remaining  marker  of  this  historic  pre-Revolutionary  War  com¬ 
munity  disappeared  in  1959  when  fire  destroyed  the  167-year  old  building  that 
housed  the  Narragansett  Marine  Laboratory. 

The  writers  of  Rhode  Island  history  indicate  South  Ferry  began  to  grow 
prior  to  1700  when  ferry  service  was  established  to  Jamestown  and  then  to 
Newport.  At  that  time  it  was  the  only  expeditious  means  for  travelers  from 
western  points  to  the  settlements  on  the  eastern  side  of  Narragansett  Bay. 

In  a  book  entitled:  “Rhode  Island,  A  Guide  to  the  Smallest  State,”  pub¬ 
lished  in  1938  by  a  group  of  writers  sponsored  by  the  Works  Progress  Adminis¬ 
tration,  South  Ferry  is  described  as  a  “bustling”  community  that  reached  its 
peak  of  growth  just  prior  to  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War. 

About  1800,  and  up  to  the  Civil  War,  James  Potter  operated  a  cotton  and 
woolen  mill  at  South  Ferry,  and  its  principal  product  was  “jean  cloth.”  The 
factory,  however,  found  it  difficult  to  continue  at  normal  capacity  during  the 
war  between  the  states  because  the  supply  of  raw  materials  was  cut  substan¬ 
tially. 

At  about  that  time  the  village  consisted  of  about  nine  large  tenement 
houses  (for  mill  workers),  a  school,  dry  goods,  grocery  and  post  office  in  a 
single  building,  power  plant  for  the  mill,  a  large  structure  that  contained  ferry 
offices  and  supplies  and  a  combination  livery  stable  and  carriage  shed.  There 
were  numerous  other  smaller  structures  along  with  a  large  rambling  farmhouse. 

The  building  that  contained  the  Marine  Laboratory  was  used  throughout 
the  lifetime  of  South  Ferry  as  a  traveler’s  inn.  Some  writers  refer  to  it  as  Frank¬ 
lin  Inn,  and  others  call  it  the  Narragansett  Inn  or  the  Narragansett  House. 

The  ferry  itself  is  generally  referred  to  in  several  history  accounts  as  Frank¬ 
lin  Ferry. 

South  Ferry  was,  in  addiiton  to  a  means  of  getting  to  Jamestown  and  New¬ 
port,  a  supply  port  for  the  old  square  riggers.  They  took  on  supplies  at  “Joseph 
Eaton’s  Ships  Chandlery,  and  took  refuge  from  nor’easters  there,”  the  historians 
said. 

For  years  the  spiritual  needs  of  South  Ferry  residents  were  attended  in 
various  community  buildings  until  January  1851  when  the  villagers  entered  the 
new  South  Ferry  Baptist  Church  which  stands  today  west  of  the  old  settlement 
on  South  Ferry  Road. 

The  church  flourished  until  1907.  Later  under  the  guidance  of  the  Narra¬ 
gansett  Baptist  Memorial  Society  of  South  Ferry  the  edifice  was  restored  after 
20  years  of  being  idle.  It  was  reopened  in  1927,  and  since  then  an  annual  ser¬ 
vice  is  held  each  year  in  August.  There  were,  however,  two  years  when  services 
were  suspended,  by  the  hurricane  in  1938  and  gasoline  rationing  in  1943. 
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South  Ferry  had  its  share  of  slave  trading  in  the  early  days.  One  story  that 
has  been  passed  down  through  the  years  concerns  Rowland  Robinson,  the  father 
of  the  much  publicized  and  beautiful  Hannah  Robinson. 

Sometime  prior  to  1  746,  the  year  Hannah  was  born,  her  father  brought 
into  South  Ferry  a  shipment  of  African  slaves.  His  plan  was  to  keep  what  he 
thought  would  be  the  best  workers  to  build  what  is  known  today  as  the  Hannah 
Robinson  House,  and  sell  the  others. 

The  story  as  told  now  by  local  historians  is  that  Mr.  Robinson’s  regard  for 
the  equality  of  man  got  the  better  of  him  and  he  kept  all  of  the  slaves.  He  con¬ 
structed  quarters  in  his  new  house  for  them.  Mr.  Robinson  never  again  import¬ 
ed  slaves. 

A  side  light  to  this  story  is  told  in  South  County.  One  of  the  female  slaves 
was  found  to  be  of  African  tribal  royalty  and  had  left  a  much-loved  son  behind. 
Informed  of  this  Mr.  Robinson  had  the  boy  a  tribal  prince  brought  to  South 
Ferry.  He  became  his  master’s  personal  valet. 

The  importance  of  South  Ferry  as  a  link  with  civilization  on  the  east  side 
of  Narragansett  Bay  and  point  beyond,  was  apparently  realized  in  1705  when 
the  Post  Road  was  laid  out  from  Westerly,  through  Charlestown,  to  South 
Ferry. 

In  1847  grain  was  shipped  from  the  port  to  the  West  Indies.  Two  vessels 
were  sent  annually,  generally  loaded  with  grain  and  cheese  in  the  holds  and 
horses  on-deck,  all  products  of  the  Robinson  Farm  near  South  Ferry. 

Some  remaining  South  Ferry  buildings  were  badly  mangled  in  the  1938 
hurricane. 

Records  in  the  Narragansett  Town  Hall  show  that  the  Davis  Pain  Killer 
Manufacturing  Co.  of  N.  Y.,  of  which  Edmund  W.  Davis  was  the  principal 
owner  deeded  land  to  the  U.  S.  Government  in  1901  for  the  construction  of 
Fort  Kearney.  The  fort  was  declared  excess  property  by  the  military  several 
years  ago. 

The  parcel  purchased  by  the  military  consisted  of  25  acres  for  which  Mr. 
Davis  was  paid  $65,000.  He  had  acquired  the  property  from  Celia  A.  Eaton  et 
als  on  August  10,  1886. 

It  is  difficult  today,  standing  on  the  slopes,  to  visualize  the  busy  seaport, 
ferry  link  and  manufacturing  community  that  once  flourished  here. 


♦This  story  was  published  in  The  Providence  Sunday  Journal,  January  11,  1959. 
The  Providence  Journal  has  graciously  permitted  it  to  be  reprinted  in  this  brochure. 
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Signal  Quartermaster  John  Hazard  Knowles 

and 

Rear  Admiral  David  W.  Farragut 

By  Jean  H.  Bradbury 

The  battle  of  Mobile  Bay,  on  the  morning  of  August  5,  1864,  was  the 
bloodiest  and  most  important  battle  of  the  Civil  War.  The  fleet,  under  the 
command  of  Rear  Admiral  David  Farragut,  was  stripped  for  action.  In  prep¬ 
aration  for  battle  a  small  vessel  had  been  lashed  to  the  unexposed  side  of 
each  larger  vessel  in  order  to  carry  the  larger  one  past  Fort  Morgan  in  case  it 
was  seriously  damaged.  At  daylight  seven  pairs  of  vessels  moved  up  the  bay 
toward  the  fort.  The  Brooklyn,  paired  with  the  Octorora,  was  in  the  lead  fol¬ 
lowed  by  the  Hartford  (flagship)  lashed  to  the  Metacomet.1  These  seven  pairs 
were  followed  by  four  monitors2  and  three  gunboats  which  saw  little  action 
due  to  a  misunderstood  order. 

About  six-thirty  in  the  morning  the  line  of  ships  was  well  up  toward  the 
fort  and  the  line  of  battle  was  being  perfected.  The  first  shots  were  then  fired 
by  the  monitor  Tecumseh.  Shortly  after  seven  the  fort  opened  fire  on  the 
Brooklyn,  the  leading  ship,  and  the  action  became  general  between  the  fort,  the 
leading  ships  and  the  monitors.  The  Tecumseh  did  not  take  part  in  this  action 
because  after  firing  the  first  two  shots  to  scale  her  guns3  she  loaded  with  steel 
bolts  and  the  heaviest  charge  of  powder  allowed  to  be  ready  to  engage  the  Con¬ 
federate  iron-clad  ram4  Tennessee  coming  up  from  behind  Fort  Morgan.  At 
seven-thirty  the  Tecumseh  was  the  foremost  vessel  in  line  and  off  the  starboard 
side  of  the  Brooklyn  intent  in  engaging  the  Tennessee.  Suddenly  a  torpedo  ex¬ 
ploded  beneath  her  and  she  went  to  the  bottom.  Chief  Engineer  Harrie  Web¬ 
ster  who  as  assistant  engineer  was  in  the  turret  of  the  monitor  Manhattan  only 
two  hundred  yards  distant  from  the  Tecumseh  gave  an  eye  witness  account: 

“A  tiny  white  comber  of  froth  curled  around  her  bow,  a  tremendous 
shock  ran  through  our  ship  as  though  we  had  struck  a  rock,  and  as  rapidly  as 
these  words  flow  through  my  lips  the  Tecumseh  reeled  a  little  to  starboard,  her 
bows  settled  beneath  the  surface,  and  while  we  looked,  her  stern  lifted  high  in 
the  air  with  the  propeller  still  revolving  and  the  ship  pitched  out  of  sight,  like 
an  arrow  twanged  from  her  bow.” 

This  tragedy  caused  confusion  in  the  fleet,  and  the  Brooklyn  faltered.  Ad¬ 
miral  Farragut  uttering  that  order  familiar  to  every  school  boy,  “Damn  the  Tor- 
pedos,  Full  Speed  Ahead!”  climbed  the  rigging  of  the  Hartford  to  watch  the 
progress  of  the  battle  around  the  bay.  He  climbed  until  he  reach  the  futtock 
shrouds6  just  under  the  “top”  and  he  leaned  against  the  stay7  watching  the 
ship’s  movements.  Captain  Drayton  and  his  officers  observing  that  any  sudden 
movement  could  cause  the  Admiral  to  loose  his  footing  ordered  a  man  to  go 
aloft  and  take  a  piece  of  rope  up  to  the  Admiral  to  make  his  position  secure. 
Signal  Quartermaster8  John  Hazard  Knowles  of  Point  Judith  recounted  the  in¬ 
cident  as  follows  : 
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“Mr.  Watson  ordered  me  to  go  up  in  the  port  mainrigging  where  the  Ad¬ 
miral  was  and  put  a  rope  around  him.  I  cut  off  a  fathom9  or  two  from  a  new 
lead-line10  which  was  lying  on  deck,  went  up  the  rattlings11  to  where  the  Ad¬ 
miral  was  standing  with  operaglasses  in  his  hand,  just  under  the  futtock- 
shrouds  and  made  the  forward  end  of  the  line  fast.  As  I  took  the  other  end 
around  the  Admiral  he  passed  the  remark  that  the  rope  was  not  necessary,  but 
I  went  on  and  made  the  after-end  secure.  I  don't  think  he  noticed  the  rope 
around  him,  as  we  were  square  abreast  of  Fort  Morgan,  and  it  was  pretty  hot 
work,  but  when  the  ship  got  clear  of  the  fort  the  Admiral  cast  the  rope  adrift 
before  he  could  come  down.”1- 

John  Hazard  Knowles  was  born  in  South  Kingstown  August  10,  1834.  He 
was  the  tenth  child  of  William  Henry  Knowles  (b.  1808),  grandson  of  John 
Hazard  Knowles  (1767-1830),  and  great  grandson  of  Hazard  Knowles  (1736- 
1788).  The  Knowles  family  is  one  of  the  oldest  in  South  County.  John  Hazard 
Knowdes  entered  the  United  States  Navy  in  1855.  He  was  married  to  a  girl 
from  Maryland  and  had  two  children.  After  seeing  active  service  he  taught  at 
the  Naval  Academy  at  Annapolis.  He  is  buried  either  at  Annapolis  or  in  its 
vicinity. 

Admiral  Farragut  climbed  aloft  and  leaned  against  a  stay, 

He  wished  to  get  a  better  view  over  Mobile  Bay. 

His  officers  were  worried  for  fear  that  he  rrrght  fall 

And  Signal  Quartermaster  Knowles  came  running  at  their  call. 

Now  Farragut  may  have  the  fame;  torpedos  made  him  swear 
But  when  danger  was  upon  him  a  South  County  man  was  there. 

He  climbed  up  in  the  rigging  and  bound  the  Admiral  fast 
John  Hazard  Knowles  your  deed  still  lives 
though  a  hundred  years  have  past. 

NOTES 

1.  Metacomet — Indian  name  of  King  Phillip,  son  of  Massasoit. 

2.  Monitor  heavily  armored  war  vessel  with  low  free  board  having  one  or  more 
revolving  turrets  carrying  heavy  guns. 

3.  Scale  her  guns — to  clean  guns  by  firing  small  charge  of  powder. 

4.  Ram — a  ship  with  a  beak  projecting  from  the  prow  for  piercing  or  cutting  an 
enemy’s  vessel. 

5.  Bennett,  Frank  M.,  “The  Steam  Navy  of  the  United  States”  p.  437. 

6.  Futtock  shrouds — one  of  the  short  shrouds  connecting  topmast  rigging  with  the 
lower  mast.  A  shroud  is  one  of  the  ropes  leading  usually  in  pairs  from  a  vessel’s  mast¬ 
head  to  give  lateral  support  to  the  masts. 

7.  Stay — large,  strong  rope  used  to  support  a  mast. 

8.  Signal  Quartermaster — Now  Quartermaster. 

9.  Fathom — equal  to  six  feet. 

10.  Lead  line — rope  weighted  with  plummet  used  in  sounding. 

11.  Rattlings  or  ratlines — a  small  three  stranded  tar  rope  attached  to  shrouds  and 
forming  a  rope  ladder. 

12.  The  description  of  this  act  is  taken  from  page  137  of  “Henry  Knowles  of  Rhode 
Island  and  Descendants”  by  Stanwood  Knowles  Bolton  Boston  1934.  I  have  seen  a 
description  of  this  act  in  Knowles  own  words  in  a  Harper’s  Weekly  Magazine  for  1898 
but  am  unable  to  locate  it  at  present.  This  same  incident  was  also  described  in  the 
Rhode  Islander  several  years  age. 

I  am  indebted  to  Mrs.  William  Dillman  of  Matunuck  for  the  information  con¬ 
cerning  Knowle’s  marriage  and  place  of  burial. 
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Happy  Landings  at  Narragansett  Pier 

By  Edna  H.  Treat 

The  heyday  of  England’s  Queen  Victoria  was  also  the  heyday  of  a  fa¬ 
mous  watering  place  in  South  County,  “Narragansett  Pier.”  Not  one,  but  sev¬ 
eral  piers  or  landings  were  required  to  take  care  of  the  commercial  and  pleas¬ 
ure  boats  arriving  from  ports  all  along  the  Atlantic  seaboard.  High  Society  at 
the  “Pier”  was  “really  high”  during  the  “Victorian  age”  and  the  term  “class 
distinction”  applied  not  only  to  people  but  to  the  “Landings”  as  well. 

LOWER  PIER— TUCKER’S  DOCK: 

The  Narragansett  Pier  Railroad  Station  and  freight  station  was  located 
in  1884  at  the  junction  of  South  Pier  Road  and  Ocean  Avenue.  (At  about  the 
location  of  the  watering  trough  now.)  Tracks  were  laid  from  the  Railroad 
Station  at  South  Pier  Road  and  Ocean  Avenue  to  Tucker’s  Dock.  The  South 
Pier  was  built  in  the  latter  part  of  the  1840’s  and  was  at  first  called  “Fisher¬ 
man’s  Landing”.  The  first  dock  was  built  partly  by  subscription.  Farmers 
would  work  their  teams  in  carrying  stone.  The  pier  made  a  landing,  vessels 
ran  to  Newport  and  Providence  carrying  the  produce  of  the  Point  Judith  and 
Boston  Neck  and  the  back  country  to  the  market  and  they  also  ran  sloops  to 
New  York  and  brought  back  goods  and  supplies  for  the  surrounding  country. 

The  Railroad  from  Kingston  to  Narragansett  Pier  hauled  coal  from  King¬ 
ston  to  Tucker’s  Dock.  There  was  a  coal  shute  at  Tucker’s  Dock  with  a  roof. 
The  steamer  “Oakwoods”  and  “Peace  Dale”  also  sloop  “Evelyn”  brought  coal 
to  Tucker’s  Dock.  Steamer  “Florence”  sailed  between  Narragansett  Pier  and 
Newport  daily  excepting  Sunday  connecting  at  Newport  with  steamers  to  and 
from  Providence,  New  York  and  Wickford  and  with  the  railroad  from  Boston. 
Later  the  steamer  “Herman  S.  Caswell”  built  in  1878  at  Noank,  Conn.,  plied 
between  Narragansett  Pier  and  Newport. 

THE  STEAMER  LANDING: 

The  Steamer  Landing  on  the  beach  was  built  in  1898  by  the  Providence, 
Fall  River  and  Newport  Steamboat  Company.  It  was  constructed  at  a  cost  of 
more  than  $150,000.00  and  jutted  out  into  the  ocean  near  where  the  Canon- 
chet  Club  is  today — put  into  the  ocean  some  1200  feet. 

The  building  of  the  pier  was  frowned  upon  by  many  of  the  early  cottagers 
and  pioneers  of  the  Town.  The  first  boat  docked  there  in  1898.  There  were 
few  of  the  Town’s  people  in  the  celebrating  crowd.  The  idea  of  Excursionists 
coming  into  town  did  not  appeal  to  the  Town’s  people  or  some  of  the  cottagers. 

When  the  pier  was  first  opened,  a  carousel  and  amusement  building  stood 
near  the  bathing  pavilion  end  of  the  structure.  This  was  destroyed  by  fire  the 
first  year  and  never  rebuilt.  The  pier  continued  along  these  lines  for  about 
seven  years. 

The  steamer  Mount  Hope  made  daily  trips  from  Providence  to  Newport 
and  Block  Island,  stopping  to  take  on  and  discharge  passengers  whenever  tide 
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and  weather  permitted.  Frequently,  however,  trippers,  lunch  box  under  their 
arms,  instead  of  spending  the  day  at  Narragansett  as  they  had  planned,  would 
find  the  boat  continuing  on  to  Block  Island.  This  suited  the  pioneer  cottagers, 
who  gave  but  little  patronage  to  the  boat  line,  who  were  pleased,  when,  after 
storms  and  pounding  seas  and  lack  of  repairs  had  done  considerable  damage 
to  the  wharf  structure,  the  pier  was  abandoned  and  later  pilings  from  the  old 
pier  were  officially  removed  March  17,  1908  by  order  of  the  Town  Council 
probably  because  the  pilings  were  a  hazard  to  bathers.  The  summer  colony, 
including  many  of  the  hotel  owners,  did  not  take  kindly  to  the  idea  of  excur¬ 
sionists  being  brought  into  Narragansett  Pier. 

The  steamer  Mount  Hope  was  built  in  Chelsea,  Mass.,  in  1888  and  ran 
from  Providence  to  Newport,  Narragansett  Pier  and  Block  Island  for  a  period 
of  forty-seven  years,  finally  dismantled  in  Providence  in  1936.  It  was  the  last 
Side-Wheeler  for  Narragansett  Bay  Service. 

THE  YACHT  LANDING: 


About  eleven  o’clock  each  morning  hotel  guests  and  cottagers  would  drive 
up  to  the  entrance  to  Beach  Row  in  their  carriages — they  would  step  from 
the  carriage  and  walk  down  Beach  Row  to  the  Bath  houses,  the  coachman 
finding  a  spot  near  the  entrance  to  the  Casino  to  await  the  return  of  his  pas¬ 
senger.  This  was  a  daily  ritual  each  season.  From  the  beach  the  guests  lunched 
at  the  Sherry  Casino  and  then  witnessed  the  Polo  match.  (Louis  Sherry  owned 
and  operated  the  Old  Casino,  built  in  1882  and  burned  to  the  ground  on 
September  12th,  1900,  along  with  the  Rockingham  and  the  Hazard  Block.  He 
also  owned  the  new  Casino  and  Sherry’s  Bathing  Pavilion.  He  was  a  celebrated 
New  York  Caterer.  The  Newport  and  Narragansett  summer  colony  patronized 
his  well  known  establishment  in  New  York  for  many  years  which  was  located  at 
44th  St.  and  Fifth  Avenue.  The  new  Casino  grounds,  east  of  the  building,  were 
beautifully  landscaped  with  shrubs,  walks  laid  out,  and  a  mass  of  magnificent 
potted  hydrangeas  attractively  placed  here  and  there  on  the  grounds.  McKim, 
Mead  and  White  were  the  achitects  of  the  Old  and  New  Casino,  also  “Shore 
Acres  ,  ‘  Gillian  Lodge  ’,  “Stonelea  ”,  and  “Roselea”  here  at  Narragansett  and 
the  State  House,  Providence,  R.  I.)  Among  the  events  which  gave  the  Casino 
tone  in  its  heyday  was  the  never-to-be-forgotten  day  when  the  Atlantic  Fleet 
in  parade  formation  steamed  up  the  coast  to  drop  anchor  off  the  Pier  and  to 
fire  a  salute  to  Admiral  George  H.  Dewey,  one  of  the  Town’s  distinguished 
summer  visitors.  He  and  his  officers  came  ashore  at  the  Yacht  landing.  This 
yacht  landing  near  the  Casino  was  an  old  breakwater.  The  New  York  Yacht 
Club  flag  was  flown  there.  That  night  a  brilliant  ball  was  given  by  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  John  H.  Hanan  when  they  entertained  the  Atlantic  Fleet  at  the  Casino 
in  honor  of  Admiral  Robley  Evans  (Fighting  Bob  Evans).  The  late  Governor 
of  Rhode  Island,  R.  Livingston  Beekman  of  Newport,  led  the  grand  march  with 
Mrs.  Hanan.  The  officers  of  the  fleet  were  royally  entertained.  The  Atlantic 
Fleet  was  composed  of  two  divisions,  the  first  division  was  the  Flagship 
Maine  under  Admiral  Evans  and  comprised  the  following  ships,  Kearsage, 
Kentucky  and  IVIissoun.  The  other  Division  under  Admiral  Davis  comprised 
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the  Alabama,  Illinois,  Iowa  and  Massachusetts.  It  was  a  magnificent  sight  to 
see  these  seven  ships  drop  anchor  off  the  Casino. 

Among  the  Newport  summer  people  who  came  to  Narragansett  for  the 
tournaments  were  John  Jacob  Astor  on  his  yacht  “Nounnahal”;  John  R.  Drex- 
el  on  his  yacht  “The  Sultana  ";  George  J.  Gould  on  his  yacht  “Atlanta"'  with  his 
charming  wife,  the  former  Miss  Edith  Kingdom  well  known  actress.  Mr.  Gould 
later  rented  “Meadowview"'  on  the  Boston  Neck  Road;  also  Mr.  Rob¬ 
ert  E.  Goelet  in  his  steam  yacht  “Harmony"  and  Col.  Win.  Jay  often  enter¬ 
tained  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  at  lunch  at  the  Casino,  later  wit¬ 
nessing  the  polo  match. 
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Captain  Thomas  Bowen  Lynch 

By  Frances  Lynch 

Captain  Thomas  Bowen  Lynch,  my  grandfather,  was  born  in  Providence, 
Rhode  Island,  on  August  25,  1832.  His  mother,  Margaret  Bowen,  was  of 
English  and  Dutch  descent;  his  father,  Thomas  Lynch,  was  of  Norman  origin. 
That  branch  of  the  family  immigrated  to  Ireland  in  1172  and  secured  estates 
on  the  North  shore  of  Galway  bay.  They  came  to  this  country  in  1700.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  an  item  in  the  history  of  the  Lynch  family,  my  grandfather  was  descend¬ 
ed  from  Thomas  Lynch  Jr.,  born  in  South  Carolina,  an  ardent  patriot  and 
Signer  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  He  married  Jane  J.  Gough  in 
1868  and  had  two  sons  —  my  father,  Frank  Osborne  Lynch,  and  Frederick 
Henry  Lynch. 

The  Lynch’s  were  always  a  seafaring  people, — even  the  name  is  said  to  be 
derived  from  “longsearch”,  which  means  a  Mariner.  My  grandfather  always 
loved  the  sea,  and  as  his  parents  would  not  give  their  consent,  he  ran  away 
and  went  to  sea  at  seventeen  years  of  age.  He  continued  to  “Sail  the  seven  seas” 
for  most  of  his  life.  As  years  went  by,  when  grandfather  left  Peace  Dale  to 
begin  another  voyage  my  grandmother  realized  that  she  often  waited  three 
years  before  his  ship  came  into  port.  When  he  became  Captain  of  whaling 
and  sealing  ships,  he  was  quite  a  young  man  and  remained  a 
“sealer”  for  many  years.  I  still  have  a  beautiful  seal  skin  muff  that 
he  had  made  up  in  New  York  for  my  grandmother!  Of  course,  he  brought 
back  many  beautiful  things  from  foreign  lands.  Also,  my  treasures  include  a 
pair  of  cloisonne  vases,  a  cobweb-like  shawl,  several  pieces  of  pottery,  as  well 
as  other  small  but  precious  articles. 

One  of  the  things  that  I  consider  very  interesting  is  a  collection  of  over 
1,000  birds  eggs  from  all  over  the  world.  These  were  blown  on  ship  board 
and  carefully  packed  to  bring  back  to  the  two  boys,  my  father,  and  my  uncle. 
The  smallest  of  these  eggs  is  that  of  the  humming  bird  and  the  largest,  an  Os¬ 
trich  egg.  While  he  was  in  high  school,  one  of  my  adopted  sons,  Brenton  Bowen 
Lynch  of  Peace  Dale,  used  the  cataloging  and  research  of  this  collection  as  a 
Science  Fair  project.  Grandfather  s  notes  were  torn,  faded  and  rather  sparce — 
as  many  had  been  lost.  Brenton  worked  for  a  year,  in  all  his  spare  time,  and 
prepared  a  book  describing  each  egg  and  bird,  their  habitat,  coloring  and 
building  habits.  He  was  awarded  a  First  Science  grant,  which  repaid  him  for 
many  hours  of  research. 

An  authentic  set  of  native  weapons  that  grandfather  brought  back  is  now 
at  the  Museum  of  Primitive  Culture  in  Peace  Dale.  The  spears  are  made  with 
hand  holds  of  leopard  skin,  beautifully  fashioned.  They  were  given  to  my 
grandfather  by  a  Patagonian  Indian  chieftain.  Other  things  that  the  family 
treasure  are  a  ship’s  clock,  his  sextant,  quadrant,  compass,  and  two  of  his 
sea  chests.  The  one  that  I  would  most  like  to  have  had  preserved  was  a  sea 
chest  that  he  gave  to  his  cousin,  the  late  Mrs.  Gudgeon  of  Westerly.  It  was  lost 
in  a  fire  a  few  years  ago.  It  was  lashed  to  this  chest  that  grandfather  floated  for 
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five  days  off  Cape  Horn,  after  losing  his  ship  and  entire  crew  in  a  storm.  He  was 
picked  up,  more  dead  than  alive,  by  another  ship.  I  can  remember  of  his  tell¬ 
ing  of  this  story,  and  his  saying  that  he  always  considered  it  his  most  narrow 
escape  from  death — as  ships  in  those  waters,  at  that  time  were  few  and  far 
between. 

Grandfather  made  many  voyages  filled  with  hardship  and  adventure  in  his 
hunt  for  seal  and  whale — records  of  many  of  these  voyages  have  been  lost  over 
the  years.  One  of  his  last  long  trips  was  in  search  of  a  friend.  This  was  a 
fruitless  search.  Of  it,  I  quote  from  “Antarctica  Addenda”  by  Edwin  Swift  Balch 
in  the  Journal  of  the  Franklin  Institute,  published  in  Philadelphia  and  re¬ 
printed  in  1904.  Mr.  Balch  wrote:  “Captain  Thomas  B.  Lynch  now  of  Peace 
Dale,  Rhode  Island,  sailed  in  1879  from  Stonington  in  the  schooner  “Express”. 
In  January  1880,  this  ship  and  the  “Thomas  Hunt”  were  looking  for  the 
“Charles  Shearer”,  with  Captain  James  Appleman,  of  Mystic,  Conn.,  which 
sailed  the  year  before  from  Stonington  for  the  Shetlands,  but  was  never  heard 
of  again.  Captain  Lynch,  in  his  search,  went  to  the  Powell  Islands,  to  the  east 
coast  of  West  Antarctica  as  far  as  Seymour  Island,  into  the  North  entrance  of 
Gerlache  Strait,  which  was  blocked  with  ice  and  down  the  west  coast  of  West 
Antarctica  to  66  degrees  South  latitude.  He  still  has  the  log  of  his  cruise  and 
a  British  Admiralty  chart  which  he  used  and  upon  which  he  marked  his  po¬ 
sitions.  Captain  Lynch  told  me  that  in  1876  Captain  James  Buddington  of 
Groton  and  a  Captain  Glass,  sailing  the  “Florence”  and  the  “Francis  Allen” 
landed  a  crew,  with  the  mate  of  the  Florence,  by  the  name  of  King,  on  Rag¬ 
ged  Island.  The  winds  shifted  and  neither  ship  could  reach  the  island  again  to 
pick  them  up.  They  spent  the  winter  at  Potter  Cove  in  the  shelter  of  their 
boat.  The  crew  all  died  but  King  was  rescued  in  1877.  Captain  Lynch  saw  the 
boat  and  shelter  in  1880.  Potter  cove  is  on  the  southwest  shore  of  King  George 
Island.  A  peak  on  this  island  called  The  Crown  is  the  only  land  in  the  Shet¬ 
lands  which  Captain  Lynch  saw  entirely  free  from  ice  and  snow.  He  found  the 
dirt  on  it  decidedly  warm,  from  volcanic  fires.  He  saw  thousands  of  stormy 
petrels,  which  he  had  never  seen  on  land  anywhere  else  and  discovered  that 
they  buried  their  eggs  under  the  dirt,  to  be  hatched  by  the  heat. 

Grandfather  had  a  parrot — of  course — as  all  sea  captains  seemed  to  do. 
Her  name  was  Polly  and  she  talked  a  blue  streak.  One  thing  about  Polly  I 
never  understood  was  she  didn’t  know  a  single  “cuss”  word!  My  grandfather 
never  swore— at  least  no  one  ever  heard  him — but  how  that  parrot  lived  for 
years  aboard  ship  without  picking  up  a  few  choice  words,  I’ll  never  know.  I 
finally  came  to  the  conclusion  my  grandfather  didn’t  allow  swearing  aboard 
his  ships!  Polly  died,  at  a  ripe  old  age,  and  was  buried  with  a  carefully  fash¬ 
ioned  little  marble  headstone,  under  the  grape  arbor. 

Grandfather  was  a  veteran  of  the  Civil  War,  serving  in  the  Navy  and  was 
Admiral  Potter’s  first  fleet  in  the  Vicksburg  campaign. 

In  later  life,  he  commanded  several  yachts,  one  being  Frederick  Gebhart’s 
racing  yacht  “Ileen”. 

My  grandfather’s  house  which  was  located  on  North  Road,  Peace  Dale, 
across  from  the  “Lily  Pads”  was  sold  when  the  corner  was  widened.  It  was 
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moved  to  the  beach.  During  the  1938  hurricane,  it  was  lifted  bodily  and  went 
out  to  sea,  which  I  thought  a  very  fitting  end  for  the  house  of  a  sea  captain. 

All  that  remains  to  identify  him  now  with  the  town,  is  his  grave  at  Oak 
Dell  and  a  beautiful  painting  of  a  ship,  such  as  he  sailed,  by  Alan  Cram, 
hung  in  his  memory  in  the  library  at  Peace  Dale. 

Captain  Thomas  Bowen  Lynch  died  January  20,  1920,  88  years  of  age,  at 
Peace  Dale. 

Another  New  England  sea  captain  had  gone  to  his  well-earned  rest. 
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